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Dr. T. C. Routley: Administration and medicine (Page 35). 
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Up until very recently, most den- 

tists were crying out against soft 
drinks and chewing gum. These were 
the villains, they said, which were caus- 
ing all sorts of damage to children’s 
teeth. They were quite positive about 
it, but apparently they made up their 
minds too hastily; experiments in the 
United States, Britain and Sweden have 
shown that pop and gum are compara- 
tively harmless — high concentrations 
of sugar, taken in solution, have little 
effect on the teeth. Now the dentists 
(all but a few nonconformists, general- 
ly described as crackpots) are carrying 
on another crusade, for the artificial 
fluoridation of water. Municipalities 
should act at once, they say, to buy and 
install the necessary equipment. What’s 
the rush? Would it not be wise to make 
sure that there will be fewer second 
thoughts about fluoridation than there 
have been about soft drinks? 


Man of Silence 


6 If Prime Minister St. Laurent is 
looking for a graceful way to ease 
Revenue Minister McCann out of the 
cabinet, he has only to think about the 
unfilled seats in the Senate. Dr. Mc- 
Cann, a man of impressive bearing, and 
even more impressive silences, would 
make a fine figure of a senator—much 
finer, probably, than he has made as a 
minister. It may be, of course, that Dr. 


Civil Defence and Your Life 
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Nw First 1t warms It’s amazing how just looking at the 55 
Ford gives so many people that wonder- 


Behind the wheel of the new Ford, you 
become a new man. For under your foot 
lies response so eager and alive, you almost 
believe it’s clairvoyant! This is Ford's 
Trigger-Torque power... and it replies to 
your driving demands with split-second 
agility. There’s safety in power like this 
... to help you out of traffic snarls... and 
to whisk you ahead when passing is called 
for. You choose from two stout-hearted, 
proved V-8 engines (162-Hp. and 182-Hp. 
of the most advanced overhead-valve de- 
sign. And there’s at least a score of other 
new engineering features. Reading about 
it is nowhere near the thrill of driving 
the new Ford. So why not visit your Ford- 
Monarch Dealer today? 


(That Thunderbird Styling! u 


ful feeling. And why not? For there’s 


our heart *Thunderbird”’ written in almost every 
S saa line . . . from the hooded headlights to 


the flat rear deck. Inside, you'll see 
exciting colour harmonies in unusual, 
durable fabrics. All in all, there isn’t a 
more pleasing car in sight. 


‘Then it reads 
your mind... 


(That Trigger-Torque Power!) 











FAIRLANE 
SUNLINER 





SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 


Treat yourself to a Trigger-Torque 
Drive in a new 
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The Front Page 
See 
of their official duties; how a man died 
of a heart attack just before the noose 
was put around his neck and the corpse 
was put through the ceremony of execu- 
tion; how the condemned walk to their 
tate, “appearing to have passed to another 
world unknown to us living (some- 
times) in a semi-conscious state”. 

This morbid preoccupation with the 
method of execution undoubtedly makes 
excellent copy for the more sensational 
newspapers, but it is also a disappoint- 
ing indication that the committee is dodg- 
ing the basic issue involved in capital 
punishment. The real question to be an- 
swered is not which method of killing is 
the least painful for the victim but under 
what circumstances, if any, has the state 
the right to condemn a man to death? 

What is the purpose of the punishment? 
It cannot be to discourage other potential 
murderers. The committee has been given 
plenty of evidence to show that the death 
penalty is no greater deterrent than life 
imprisonment. It cannot be a form of re- 
venge—that would condemn society itself 
as being ruthlessly barbaric. What. then. 
is the reason for it? That is the question 
that the committee must answer. 

There are other questions. Considering 
how many cases there have been of inno- 
cent men being found guilty of various 
crimes, how many times have the lives of 
guiltless persons been snuffed out by the 
state? Only the Almighty can answer that 
—but the committee, as representatives of 
a supposedly enlightened society, must 
share responsibility for the fatal errors of 
the future. If the life in a human being 
is a divine spark, is it any less blasphem- 
ous to destroy it in one minute instead of 
five or ten? Perhaps the committee found 
the answer in the testimony of the hang- 
man. But we doubt it. 


Report on DC 


Fearful that it was just some trick of 

the imagination that made us think 
We were constantly being followed by lit- 
tle people in coonskin caps who kept 
chanting endless verses about Davy Crock- 
ett, we sent an agent on a mission to dis- 
cover if there were others similarly afflict- 
ed. Herewith his report: 

“Recording companies: there are twelve 
different versions of the Ballad of Davy 
Crockett; one by Bill Hayes alone has sold 
over a million copies in U.S. and Canada; 
Stores that usually order 15 to 20 copies 
ot a recording have been taking DC in 
boxes of 100 to 400: expected to taper off 
now, though. Quote from sales executive: 
“There was something in the news about 


some department in the U.S. denying that 
DC mended the crack in the Liberty Bell. 
When you have to correct the facts in a 
popular song, it’s pretty big.’ 

“Department stores: one has a DC 
Trading Post, selling all usual items (hol- 
sters, hats, pistols, pants, shirts, powder 
horns, etc.) and several anachronisms like 
Crockett T-shirts and swimming trunks, 
also sort of bib with legend ‘Davy Crock- 
ett, King of the Diaper Set’; no totals on 
sales but all agree phenomenal; ‘never 
seen anything like it’: (get set) may last 
for rest of the vear. At final check-point, 
fat lad (about 12) with mother in 
tow came past counter. put on coonskin 
cap, mother snatched it, said ‘Touch one 
more thing I'll bat your ears off’. Fat boy 
laughed, began to sing Ballad of DC. 
Mother swung. boy ducked. So did we.” 


Tight-lipped Tourist 


2s In an uncertain world, it is still safe 
+ fe ag 
to assume that a senior British civil 
servant, especially one treading on the 
slippery ground of Commonwealth rela- 
tions, is not going to suffer from rushes 
of words to the mouth. And to say that 


Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, 


CSI, Her Majesty's Permanent Under Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the United Kingdom, was circum- 
spect when we talked with him the other 
day would be an understatement. He even 
refused to commit himself to that cliché, 
so much beloved by visiting bigwigs, about 
Canada’s great role in interpreting the 
U.S. and the UK to each other (the Gold- 
en Hinge). 

Sull, Sir Gilbert was on a month-long 
tour of Canada (his first visit here), a 
journey that he described as “strictly a 
fact-finding mission”, and as such it was 
something new for his Office and hence in 
the affairs of the Commonwealth. A 
Stranger should visit a place for either a 





Sir Gilbert Laithwaite 


month or ten years if he wanted to get 
things in focus, heesaid, and he was con- 
fident that a tight schedule of meetings 
with government officials and leading 
businessmen across Canada had given him 
a good picture of the country. 

His work? Well, now, the Office was 
established in 1947, as a merger of the 
old Dominions Office and the India Office. 
The Minister sits in the cabinet—and, in 
the case of the present Minister, the Earl 
ot Home (pronounced Hume), in the 
House of Lords. The staff is small; there 
are almost no routine administrative func- 
tions, but close liaison is kept with the 
Foreign Office and other Departments. So, 
too, is liaison with the High Commission- 
ers of the Commonwealth countries in 
London—but it was probably unwise to 
publicize or elaborate on that procedure. 
In its relations with the Dominions, the 
Office must be careful to abide by the con- 
stitutional theory that all are equal mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. (It may have 
been only our imagination that detected 
the slightest implication that some are 
more equal than others.) 

Sir Gilbert has had a good deal to do 
with the shaping of the Commonwealth, 
having held a succession of jobs dealing 
with the virtual dissolution of the old Em- 
pire and the establishment of new repub- 
lics, within and without the Common- 
wealth. At sixty — and looking much 
younger—he is representative of that small 
group of senior civil servants who com- 
bine the exercise of real power with a 
tradition of self-effacement. 


Mumbled Anthems 


A few newspapers picked up Prime 

Minister St. Laurent’s reference to 
“God Save the Queen” as the “royal” in- 
stead of the “national” anthem and tried 
to whip up a controversy about it, but 
they did not have any more success than 
the parliamentarians who got after the 
PM in the House of Commons. “Did I 
say that?” was Mr. St. Laurent’s bland re- 
ply. and the reaction of the greater part of 
the Canadian public appears to have been, 
“So what if he did say it?” 

The truth of it seems to be that com- 
paratively few Canadians get excited about 
anthems of any sort. The point has been 
made that unless a song is accepted by 
custom, it cannot be made a national an- 
them by law. We doubt it. After watching 
Canadian audiences in various parts of the 
country mumble their way through “God 
Save the Queen” and “O Canada”, we're 
inclined to the belief that habit, more 
than anything else, brings them to their 
feet and makes them take off their hats— 
the habit of doing certain things at a cer- 
tain time. They would go through the 
Same motions if “Home on the Range” 
were made, by law, the official patriotic 
hymn. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Canadas Solid Progress in Civil Defence 


Canadian Civil Defence workers test com- 
munications and resources in a continent- 
wide exercise in co-operation with United 
States Civil Defence. Here the course of 
an enemy aerial attack it planned over 
Canada’s northern frontier. The installa- 
tion of the vast communications system 
required has accounted for much of the 


Civil Defence Problems of a typical Ca- 
nadian harbor are discussed at a study 
conducted at the Canadian Civil Defence 
College at Arnprior. Here Civil Defence 
officers and representatives of shipping 
companies, longshoremen’s organizations, 
warehousing agencies and the armed 
forces study a disaster problem on a large- 
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cost. Civil Defence in Canada is based on 
the premise that cities must be evacuated 
in a swift but orderly manner and to 
achieve this the earliest possible warning 
will be required. Tests already conducted 
in some cities have established to the sat- 
isfaction of the authorities that traffic 
congestion is not too serious a problem. 





scale “mock up” of Halifax harbor. One 
problem facing Civil Defence planners is 
that of low-flying aircraft which may pen- 
etrate the radar screen. Across the border 
the U.S. authorities are busy constructing 
a series of “Texas towers’—man made, 
offshore islands which carry anti-aircraft 
guns to thicken up the defensive fire plan. 





Close liason is maintained between United 
States and Canadian Civil Defence organ 
izations. Here Canadian Civil Defence 
units cross the International Bridge at 
Niagara Falls to assist U.S. units in large 
scale exercises. A premise in Civil De 
fence is the mutual support which towns 


and cities must readily accord each other. 





Large numbers of evacuees—men, women 
and children—were fed during a recent 
Civil Defence test. Civil Defence is, basi- 
cally, an attempt to organize the human 
instinct of self-preservation. It offers to 
each man a chance to save a life if dis- 
aster should occur—his own life. But to 
achieve this the co-operation of the whole 
community is needed. 





In an effort to tell all Canadians the Civil 
Defence story, every means has been em- 


ployed to put across the facts of Civil De- 

fence. Shown above is the gigantic “On 

Guard Canada” display which toured the 

country recently and was seen by thou- 

sands of people at major centres. Only a 
few cities refused to co-operate 
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For the Fledgling Father— 
Sterling Picture Frame, each 4.50 
Dept. 228, Street Floor 

Italian Leather Cuff-link Box, 
Each 4.50. Dept. 225, 

Street Floor 


For the Sportsman— 
Golf Cart. Each 39.95. 
Dept. 469, Street Floor 


For the Intellectual— 

“A Train of Powder” 

by Rebecca West. Each 4.25 
Dept. 201, Street Floor 

“The Pines of Rome”, 

by Respighi. R.C.A. Victor 
LM 1768. Each 6.80 

Dept. 397, Sixth Floor 


For the Sophisticate — 
Cabana Suit; navy or grey; 
small, medium or large. 

2 pieces, $11 

Dept. 253, Street Floor 


For the ‘Grand Old Man” 
“Comoy” Pipe. Each $18. 
Dept. 524, Street Floor 

Onyx Cuff Links and Tie Pin. 
Set, $20 

Dept. 227, Street Floor 
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FATHER. 


too! Suggested here are 


remembrances as various as the 


Fathers for whom they are 


intended. Simpson's has scores more 


equally apt... shop soon for the 


best selection! 





PHONE UN 1-8111 OR WRITE 


SIMPSON'S SHOPPING SERVICE 


SATURDAY NIG! 


and the gift you select for 





No one is like your Dad .. . he’s Special 


His Day must be “something special” 





Civil Defence and Your Life 
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by Harvey W. Adams 





2 A few months ago the United King- ol nd that step number two will be 
s ’ cs = F . = aiid lid LC} biuUll v i 
* dom civil defence organization pub- made faster and easie! 
* ° ° i 
hed a report which said. in effect. that Step number two—removing every re- 
Te eee — z 
f-a-dozen H-Bombs. accurately planted maining person from the target area—is 
1 Great Britain. would destroy the major o be carried out when we are reasonably 
rt of her population and would render certain that an attack is being launched 
crushed and helpless. The civil de- over the North American continent 
. nce Office then stood back and waited Evervone will be taken at least 50 miles 
: ; ; | 
the shocked reaction which they con- from the city centre. They will travel up- 
lently expected would engulf them. It wind an ross-wind, but never down- 
int. There was barely a ripple. The ind 
ecial 2ss ignored the report. The people. ap- he reason there will be no down-wind 
renuy. could not have cared less. ravel 18s because of a new problem posed ! 
In Canada. the civil defence picture is by the H-Bomb—a problem not encoun- 
fal" more encouraging. Our cities are widely tered with atomic bombs a problem 


nown as “fall-out”. 


When an H-Bomb goes off near the 


ittered. We have lots of wide open 
aces. More of our people live in rural 


no 


eas. And we can expect considerably ground. great quantities of dust are suck- 
nore than the 30 minutes’ warning which ed high into the air. This dust becomes 
adioactive’—that is. it gives off danger- 


the best the British people can hope for. 


But the fact remains that four and a ous rays similar to X-rays. If a person is 





ilf million people—more than a quarter tS enc 
; : : . irvey WU lams 1 ect f c B 

Canada’s entire population—live and Ha me - Adams is Director of In become sick. Or he may die 

formation Services, Department of Na- , 





work in eight major commercial. manufac- As this dust rises into the air. it is 
ring and port cities from coast to coast tional Health. scattered bv the winds over an area up to 
Of these eight cities. three have strong 20 miles in width and 200 miles in Jength 
civil defence organizations. From what deep. will provide sure protection closer Everything in this area may be exposed to 
e have learned of the H-Bomb. we know than six miles to an H-Bomb burst. Evac- — on ‘Peop e. livestock and crops can 
vat single H-Bombs. dropped without uation. therefore. is not the best of sev- be affected i 
ining on these eight cities would wipe &Fal alternatives. It is the only alternative Study of the fall-out problem shows 
t a large proportion of our people and With any hope of saving life that if people stay indoors—preferably in 
ould cripple us as a nation. It has been suggested that civil defence hasement or an earth-covered shelter— 
This is what would happen if we did has no definite plan for an H-Bomb dis- :hey are safe from fall-out. They ma 
‘othing about it. This is what would hap- aster. This is absolutely untrue At the ave to stav in shelter for several days 
pen, in other words. if we had no civil federal level. civil defence has worked out This is certainly not going to be comfort | 
fence organization. no plans for disaster a basic plan to save life under H-Bomb :ble. But it should be preferable to dying 
id no ability to carry out these plans attack. True. this plan must be adapted from radiation sickness. Civil defence is | 
ce they were made. It has frequently to the local circumstances of each individ- pot offering a picnic. It is offering a w 
en suggested that Canada has no such _ ual city, but in a number of cites this In- tq stay alive | 
ans, no organization. no ability to cope dividual planning is either bezinning or Civil defence is convinced that if : | 
th disaster. The truth is that Civil De- well underway. To date there has been no question of “stay in and live—go out 
nce planning is going ahead just as fast evidence that any of these cities cannot ang die”. most people will manage to sta 
technical data is made available to us evacuate their people to safety within the nside. conserve their protected food sup- 
the civil defence organizations of the time limits our early warning dlevices such  pjies. their sealed drinking water and their 


nited States and the United Kingdom as the Distant Early Warning Line and the uncontaminated” clothing. They may be 





d by the Canadian Defence Research Mid-Canada Line will give us. It is only uncomfortable—but thev will be alive 
yard. These data are studied by top-level fair to point out that the Distant Earls Summed up. there are two stages of 
‘il defence chiefs from federal. provin- Warning Line Is only now being started ganger from the H-Bomb. The first—heat. 
i! and municipal governments and the and tne Mid-Canada Line is in the early blast and immediate radiation—mav } 
ins that result are made public just as Stages OF development everything within a six-mile radius of the 
yn aS we can be sure they are practical Under the first step of the federal civ blast. Many others will be killed or in 
d workable defence plan. women. children. the aged red as far as ten miles from the bomb 
Civil defence planning in Canada is bas- and sick as well as staffs of hospitals The second—fall-out—may k Or injure 
on one hard inescapable fact of the hy- schools and other priority groups will be unprotected people anywhere up to 20 
Ogen age: the only way to survive is not. removed from “target areas” as soo S$ miles from the bomb blast. but those un 
be there when it happens. In an H- the danger of war becomes acute. These der cover will be safe 50 miles away 
mb attack, therefore, a city has two al- people will be taken well away from the There are wO answers to tnese tw 
rnatives—evacuate or die. city and kept at a safe distance in nearby dangers—evacuation and shelter. Civil de 
We know, from a study of available communities as long as necessary. This fence does not claim that these answers 
ia about the H-Bomb, that no air-raid will mean that about a third of the normal mean evervone will be saved. Civil defence 
elter, no matter how strong or how population of the city will be hinned es believe that these answers mean the 
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The same superb 
sauce which has 
enhanced the 
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over 125 years. 


BATTING 


THE ORIGINAL@ WORCESTERSHIRE 


Founded 1877, Public 
and High School to 
Grade XIll. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Interior 
Decoration, Home 
Economics, Music 


Write for prospectus. 


Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. 
Principal 





OPENS Sept. 8, 1955 


ST. THOMAS ~ ONTARIO 








To Avoid Loss! 
Camp—Cottage—Train—Bus—Boat... wherever 
you go, and however you go, mark all clothing 
and belongings, for positive identification. 
ORDER EARLY - FROM YOUR DEALER, OR 


Casts — Belleville 18 Ontario 


CASH’S 3 doz. $1.80, 9% doz. $3.00 NO-SO CEMENT 
NAMES 6 dor. $2.40, 12 doz. $3.50 _ per tube 35< 












Hon. Paul Martin, who is the Federal 
Minister responsible for Civil Defence. 


vast majority of our people can be saved. 

There is another problem in civil de- 
fence—what to do with the thousands of 
people evacuated from target areas. Some 
of the most experienced and hard-headed 
welfare people in Canada have worked 
for months to solve this problem. It is 
truly a mammoth job and nobody is sug- 
gesting that it is going to be a holiday 
for anybody. But civil defence is convinc- 
ed that these people can be housed, not 
comfortably. but livably; they can be fed, 
not well, but adequately; they can be re- 
turned to their families and relocated in 
suitable areas. 

A great deal of publicity has been given 
to armchair strategists who have decided 
that evacuation is not a practical possi- 
bility. Any serious study of the problem 
will reveal that a planned evacuation can 
take the great majority of downtown city 
dwellers to relative safety in the time 
available. 

Civil defence traffic experts calculate 
that during a planned evacuation approxi- 
mately 1,000 vehicles per hour pass any 
given point on each traffic lane. Of these 
vehicles, about one in ten is a truck or 
bus. Since evacuation planning calls for 
every vehicle to be full, the average ca- 
pacity of each automobile is estimated at 
five. Trucks and buses will carry approxi- 
mately thirty. 

Using this yardstick, civil defence plan- 
ners are certain that in the City of Mont- 
real, for instance, with 30 lanes available 
on 11 exit routes, and with traffic moving 
at 25 miles per hour, 450,000 people 
could be evacuated from the downtown 
area in two hours using 60,000 vehicles. 
In tests carried out in the United States, 
these estimates have proved to be on the 


conservative side. 


Civil defence also knows from inti 
sive studies that cgmmunities surround). 2 
a target city can house a number if 
evacuees as great as the original popu 
tion of the town. A town of 5,000 ¢ ; 
receive and shelter 5,000 evacuees ind 
nitely. For shorter periods, considera’ 
larger numbers could be looked after. 

As for emergency feeding, civil defe: 
knows from actual tests that one co 
petent organizer, with two skilled coo; 
can feed 1,000 people two meals a d 
using emergency equipment. 

Civil defence is also accumulating gro 
stockpiles of medical and first-aid equ 
ment for emergency use. This material ‘s 
now being re-located in areas unlikely 5 
be damaged by attack, but close to tre 
places where it would be needed. 

In cities and provinces where pubiic 
support is strong and enthusiastic, civil ¢>- 
fence organizations are active and vigor- 
ous. Where this public support has been 
lacking, civil defence organized “from the 
top” has been weak and inconclusive. 

In order to promote public support and 
confidence, the Hon. Paul Martin, the fed- 
eral cabinet minister responsible for civil 
defence, Maj.-Gen. F. F. Worthington, 
Federal Civil Defence Co-ordinator and 
other federal, provincial and local civil 
defence officials have toured the country 
telling this story. Use has been made of 
the press, radio, TV and magazines. Dis- 
plays have been built, films made and con- 
ventions addressed. Every device known 
to the publicist has been used to stir up 
interest in what is, after all, a matter of 
life and death. Civil defence has every 
intention of pounding away on this sub- 
ject until every man, woman and child in 
this country knows the dangers we face— 
and knows what he or she can do about 
them. 

There are two things that every citizen 
can do in civil defence. The first is to 
learn everything he can to protect him- 
self and his family in case disaster should 
strike. 

The second is to do everything he can 
as a citizen to ensure that the civil defence 
organization in his community is stroa 
and active. 

Nobody knows whether we will ever 
attacked with H-Bombs, but the possi! 
ity of attack does exist and to ignore | 
possibility would be as foolish as ignori 
dynamite caps stored in the childre:s 
playroom. 

Civil defence is, basically, an attempt 
organize the human instinct of self-pr 
ervation. Civil defence offers to each m 
a chance to save a life if disaster show J 
occur—his own life. 
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Earlier this year SATURDAY NIGHT pi - 

lished an article criticizing the appar ‘t 

apathy of the nation faced with the pr 

lems of civil defence. This article by . 
Adams is in reply. 


SATURDAY NIC 'T 
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A nation is to a_ great extent a 
growth of the. land it lives on, a 

duct of the land’s capacities and the 
| .d’s constraints. The history of England, 
© ce the land was finally stocked, has 
b.en that of a small damp island, never 
rc illy hot and never truly cold, with sea- 
ys opening freely to all parts of the 
world. The Russians are tied much tighter 
to their land by the distance to its borders 
aid by the lack of open roads beyond 
them. The territory is huge. It is also ex- 
tremely diverse in character and presents 
iis inhabitants with problems of vast di- 
mensions. Not only are the problems diffi- 
cult in themselves but they have been 
complicated by Soviet theory sponsored 
for political rather than scientific reasons. 

The USSR as a whole covers a multi- 
tude of geographical sins. 

Ten per cent of it is that squashy arctic 
swampland we call tundra or muskeg, of 
no known use to man. More than a third 
of the eight and a half million square 
miles is high latitude spruce and larch 
forest, too cold for agriculture and suit- 
able only for lumbering, trapping, rein- 
deer-herding and mining, very similar to 
the Canadian north. Only about eight per 
cent of the land presents the kind of hard- 
wood forest landscape on which the in- 
dustrial civilizations of America and 
Western Europe grew up. In North 
America more than forty per cent is of 
this kind of land, which is the best in the 
world for technological nations. About 
thirty per cent of the Soviet lands are 
either prairie, grassland or steppe, a little 
more than there is here and mainly suit- 
able for growing grain. When it comes to 
mountains and minerals there is not much 
diference between the two continents. 

Where the Soviets have been short, and 

nost desperately so, has been in land 

| suited to industry and for agriculture 
© cer than grain. 

Because of this over-all situation, as 
noch if not more than for any other 
r ison, the Russians have taken over 
( echoslovakia, Hungary, Eastern Ger- 
’ ny and Poland, the whole wide belt of 
1 agricultural territory passing across 
¢ tern Europe which has been the Euro- 

n heart-land since time out of mind. 

S gives them much of the mid-latitude 

1 that they needed but it still leaves 

Soviet Union with almost unlimited 

ce which cries for development. 

Vhat success and failure the Russians 
' ve had in solving their agricultural 
r oblems, and the causes for both, can be 
n in the careers of two Russian 
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Why Russia Is Short of Food 


by N. J. Berrill 


scientists, although scientifically speaking 
one of the two men was a giant and the 
other remains a charlatan. Both careers 
show, though in different ways, how dead- 
ly the touch of politics can be to scientific 
enterprise. 

The older man, N. I. Vavilov, now 
dead, was in his thirties at the time of 
the 1917 Russian Revolution, already 
trained as a plant geneticist and known 
for his search for the sources of cultivated 
plants. In 1921 Lenin made him President 
of the Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
and during the next few years he set up 
more than four hundred research institutes 
and plant experimental stations, covering 
the whole area from Leningrad to Vladi- 
vostock. 

Vavilov was convinced that the cure for 
plant diseases was to be found in the 
relatively new science of plant engineering 
and he set to work to explore the geretical 
variability of cultivated plants in what he 
thought to be their centres of origin. Some 
idea of the scale on which he wor«ed is 
shown by the collection of wheat grown 
near Leningrad. which exceeded thirty 
thousand varieties. His expeditions. in 
search of new or old strains took him io 
Afghanistan, Abyssinia and China zs well 
as Central and South America. In prac- 
tice he laid the foundations of all future 
improvement of crop plants not only in 
Russia but throughout the world, all of it 
based on the broad and intensive ‘heoreti- 
cal basis of modern genetics andj evolu- 
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tionary theory as we know it in the West. 

Altogether he had just under twenty 
years in which to develop his ideas and 
get his Research Institutes into going 
order, by which time he was a world- 
famous figure who promised well to solve 
the Soviets’ agricultural problems in the 
spirit of international science. But in 1939 
the conflict with Lysenko came to a head, 
with Lysenko emerging as tne victor. 
Lysenko replaced him as President of the 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences and a 
year later, during the period of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, Vavilov was arrested as an 
alleged British spy and as a follower of 
Western genetical theories, and sent to 
Siberia where he died. 

Why? Because in their understanding of 
the processes and mechanisms of inherit- 
ance the government leaders were half a 
century behind the times, not so much 
as the result of their education or the 
lack of one but more because they be- 
lieved strongly in the old Lamarckian 
theory that qualities and characteristics 
acquired during the lifetime of an indi- 
vidual can be passed on to his offspring. 
This theory fitted in well with their con- 
cept of the status of the individual in 
human society, as someone who can never 
be much better than anyone else to begin 
with but who can be encouraged to strive 
for improvement. Modern genetics, on 
the other hand. while admitting the im- 
portance of environmental influences, 
recognizes as fundamental the inherent 
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variability of human beings and of eve-y 


kind of animal arid plant that lives. The e 
is no basic equality in the sense that o e 
baby is as good as another. Lysen' 0 


became the tool of the Lamarckian e 
ments in official circles and it was unc -r 
Lysenko’s virulent attacks that mode 
genetics as personified by Vavilov beca: 2 
formally stigmatized as criminal here 

The situation is both curious and son 
what dangerous. Darwin perhaps indire 
ly did more than any man to discre.t 
the Lamarckian concept of evolution, 
in 1952 the occasion of the 70th anniy 
sary of Darwin’s death was celebrated a 
Moscow on a grand scale, with Lysen 
the main speaker, and hardly noted at 
anywhere else. The fact is that the Ruv;s- 
sians have appropriated those parts of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species which are ta: 
en as confirmation of the so-called laws « 
social development propounded by Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin. 

The Darwinism that the Communisi 
preach is absolutely different from Dar- 
winism as it is understood today outside 
Russia. Natural selection, which is the 
crux of Darwin’s theory of evolution, has 
been jettisoned, and the gene which is the 
key to all genetical theory is ridiculed as 
“an entity which is contrary to the ma- 
terialist basis of science”. Soviet biology 
has had to adopt a Lamarckian creed 
favoring an idealistic force of heredity 
too feeble and fluctuating to resist the 
overpowering influence of a revolutionary 
environment. Lysenko, for instance, be- 
lieves that characters produced by the im- 
pact of environment, nurture, cultivation 
techniques and so on are inherited by 
plants and animals, for then the improve- 
plants and animals could be 
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ment of 
achieved rapidly. 
If Lysenko’s beliefs had had a sound 





basis and the rest of the scientific world. 


including his predecessor, had been 
wrong, all might have been well and h: 
Soviet masters might now be rubbing the 
hands in gratification. They are not. The) 
judge by results and the results natural! 
have not been forthcoming. How cou! 
they be when all the plant breeders a1 


livestock breeders in the Soviet Unio: 
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no matter how intelligent or truly inform- 
ed they may be, have to work actually or 


ostensibly according to the 
beliefs of a scientific charlatan? 

The agricultural crisis is greater th 
ever and is becoming the crisis of t 
whole Soviet system. Khrushchev, the fi 


half-bake 4 


secretary of the Communist Party, wil? 


has staked his reputation on his ability 
revolutionize Soviet food production, 
now looking around for scapegoats a 
at a special meeting of farmers of 1 
Volga river area in March of this ye 


attacked the Russian biologists for faili: 2 


in one of their foremost duties, which 
to work out crop rotations suitable | 
the widely varying soils and climates 
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Senators Fail to View with Alarm 


by John A. 


» As usual, the debate on the Budget 
q was spun out to wearisome length 
| no fewer than 76 members felt it 
ncessary to unfold their views upon its 
pioposals. On the whole the criticisms of 
the Budget were pitched in a mild key. 
Many of the representatives of the mari- 
time and the prairie provinces preferred 
t dismiss it cursorily and spend their 
oratory on the harassing problems and 
tribulations of these two regions. 

Running through these lamentations 
and pleadings was an implication that 
many of the policies of the Government 
were slanted to an unfair degree for the 
benefit of the two central and highly in- 
dustrialized provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec. But certain Liberal members from 
Ontario refused to accept this diagnosis 
as accurate and engaged in vigorous criti- 
cisms of the fiscal policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Norman C. Schneider (L., Waterloo 
North) told a doleful tale about the 
sufferings of manufacturers of buttons 
and rubber-soled canvas footwear and 
their employees in his own city of Kit- 
chener. The trouble, he said, was caused 
by the calamitous competition of imports 
from Puerto Rico and Hong Kong, where 
wages were pitiably low by Canadian 
standards, and he bewailed the failure of 
the Government to halt this unfair in- 
vasion of the domestic market. 

A. A. White, a Liberal, who sits for the 
idjacent division of Waterloo South, was 
jually emphatic that the textile industries 

his riding were being treated as ex- 
»ndable by Mr. Harris and denied the 
‘sccor of higher tariffs which they de- 

rved. 


Some other Liberals took the same 
1¢ on a softer note. The debate reveal- 
that a group of protectionists in the 
beral party fear that their seats will be 
t at the next election, unless they can 
rsuade the Government to abandon its 
esent partiality for moderate tariffs. 


It could have been foreseen that the 
vernment would, as in the case of the 
sasure for the liberalization of the law 
out divorce, mobilize all its docile fol- 
vers in the Senate to kill the bill intro- 
ced by Senator W. D. Euler, which 
ould compel all vacancies in the Senate 
be filled within six months of their oc- 
rrence. No Cabinet takes kindly to the 

‘on of its policies even by friendly 
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lips, and Ministers have long ago placed 
Senator Euler and _ his independent 
Liberal associates in their black book of 
troublesome critics. 

The case for the bill, for which the 
most powerful presentations came from 
Senators Euler, N. P. Lambert, T. A. 
Crerar and A. K. Hugessen, is logically 
unanswerable, and the impressive list of 
Liberals who voted for it must convince 
the public of its merits. But the Govern- 
ment was naturally anxious that it should 
not reach the Commons to produce a long 
controversial debate, in which a number 
of its supporters would find it hard not to 
join the parties in opposition in support of 
the bill. 

The speech delivered in the Senzcte on 
May 24 by the Liberal leader, Senator 
Ross Macdonald, gave clear indication 
that instructions, which were obeyed by 
the great majority of the Liberal Senators, 
had been issued to give the bill short 
shrift. Senator Macdonald’s speech was 
studiously conciliatory in tone and in an 
elaborate eulogy of the Senate and its 
beneficial works for the nation, he made 
a curious excursion into the realm of 
poetry. It has been quite common for 
statesmen to invoke the blessing of the 
Christian Deity upon their actions, but 
Senator Macdonald’s quotation of a verse 
from Longfellow’s poem “The Builders”, 









S¢mator Macdonald: His speech ensured 
the death of the Euler bill. 


Senator W. D. Euler: He would fill the 
vacancies in the Senate. 


suggested that the old gods of mythology 
had been keeping watch and ward over 
the doings of our Senate. 

His arguments against the bill were 
more specious than convincing, however. 
When his denial that the existence of 22 
vacancies had in any way impaired the 
efficiency and usefulness of the Senate 
provoked Senator Crerar to inquire just 
how far the practice of not filling va- 
cancies would have to continue before the 
efficiency of the Senate was impaired, ke 
could only give the evasive reply that 
they must trust in the omniscient wisdom 
of Mr. St. Laurent. 


His speech ensured the slaughter of the 
bill by 37 votes to 12, but the debate on 
it has revived public dissatisfaction with 
the indefensible situation of the Senate 
and the Government will be unable to 
leave the problem in a state of suspended 
animation. . 

Yet Prime Minister St. Laurent, who 
has the appointments in his gift, is faced 
with a difficult dilemma. If he carries out 
the laudable plan credited to him of using 
the vacancies for three purposes — to 
strengthen the official opposition in the 
Senate, to give to the CCF and the Social 
Credit party their first representation in it, 
and to introduce a new kind of blood, re- 
gardless of its political affiliations, in the 
form of individuals who have achieved 
real eminence in other walks of life than 
politics—the wolves robbed of their cubs 
would not be able to match the fury of 
the host of Liberal aspirants for Senator- 
ships, who would accuse him of the basest 
kind of ingratitude for their loyal ser- 
vices. On the other hand if he fills the 
vacancies with faithful Liberal partisans, 
the unbalance of parties in the Senate will 
be aggravated and it will sink into ir- 
retrievable discredit with the Canadian 
people. 
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Puzzling Prizes: Culture and Real Estate 


by Anthony West 


I have spent a certain amount of 
§ time in the past month brooding on 
two of the Pulitzer Prize Awards for 
1955 which seem to me to be mysterious 
beyond measure. Some of the awards 
seem to be unchallengeable — those to 
Anthony Lewis. Caro Brown, and William 
Faulkner, for instance. 

Mr. Lewis. who was editing the Har- 
vard Crimson as lately as 1948, with very 
considerable moral courage last year took 
on the Navy's security forces and proved 
that they had committed a flagrant injus- 
tice in the case of one Abraham Chasa- 
now. Mrs. Brown, who graduated in jour- 
nalism as first proofreader and_ then 
society editor of the Alice Texas Daily 
Echo (circulation 5,500) took on the 
toughest political boss in Texas and broke 
him. These are the sort of things that 
almost justify American journalism’s high 
opinion of itself; and there was something 
very fine in the spirit behind Faulkner's 
novel. The Fable, which earned him his 
citation. 

But what is one to think of the values 
behind the photographic award? It was 
given for a shot of two parents desperate 
in the face of the Pacific surf that had a 
few moments before snatched away their 
nineteen-months-old son. The man is star- 
ing helplessly out to sea, the woman is 
collapsing in an agony of distress into his 
arms. The callousness required to photo- 
graph such an incident is barely imagin- 
able. and not tolerable when it has been 
imagined. The first stage of descent into 
the moral squalor involved takes shape on 
the beach, where you are faced with the 
photographer’s reaction to a_ neighbor's 
call that someone seems to be in trouble 
in the surf: the man runs not for a rope 
or for something that might be of help, 
but for his camera. Then, arriving on the 
scene, his thought is not for the bereaved 
parents but for their news value, and as 
they face the horrible thing that has just 
happened to them he stands clicking away. 

The New York Times, reprinting the 
photograph in cold blood some months 
after the last justification of the intrusion 
into the parents’ grief, that it is or was 
“news”, had been removed remarked that 
it “points up the skills a news photo- 
grapher must have”. It also points up 
some of the reasons that go to making 
“journalist” a term of abuse. 

The other equally baffling award is in 
the drama section, and was given to Ten- 
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nessee Williams for writing a play called 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. The first act of 
this delightful piece is practically a mono- 
logue in which Barbara Bel Geddes com- 
plains that her husband, glumly played by 
Ben Gazzara, won't give her her due as a 
wife in the way of sexual intercourse. In 
the next two acts the husband’s family 
and circle bully him into a more manly 
posture. and the thing ends, like an old 
Minsky burlesque sketch, with Miss Bel 
Geddes putting out the light. In_ the 
course of the action, Burl Ives, a reform- 
ed guitarist and folk singer who is now 
blossoming out as a straight actor, tells 
two of the most pointlessly dirty stories 
that have thickened the air of a New 
York theatre in recent years, using all the 
words that the burlesque comedians of 
the old days only dared to imply. The 
only difference between the usages is that 
in burlesque circles these monosyllables 
and military metaphors were associated 
with pleasure whereas in Mr. Williams’s 
lexicon they seem to be associated with a 
sinister conspiracy on the part of woman- 
kind to debase the spiritual male whose 
fineness is best brought out by friendship 
between males. 

I was arguing with one of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s admirers the other night about 
what dramatic function the two (to my 
mind) altogether irrelevant dirty stories 
were supposed to perform in the play, and 
he said that they were a desperate at- 
tempt of the character in question to af- 


William Faulkner: Fine in spirit. 














Burl Ives and Barbara Bel Geddes 





firm his manhood. Such affirmations of 
manhood can be seen chalked up, en- 
graved, and otherwise registered, in care- 
lessly maintained public conveniences, but 
they rarely win awards. 

I have also been brooding on some non- 
aesthetic questions lately that give me, 
for one, even less pleasure. As an occa- 
sional user of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford, and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroads I have suffered an extra- 
ordinary social decline in the past twelve 
months. In the happier days such a short 
way back I was a client in good standing 
of these utilities, which offered me a 
great many facilities and the courtesy of 
their employees. Though I pay my money 
in the same old way, I now find myself 
travelling in trains that offer the bare 
minimum of transport and are, to put it 
plainly, filthy dirty. The railroad em- 
ployees on both lines are no longer giv- 
ing the performances of devoted old 
family servants, which used to be so 
charming but are instead snarling, rude, 
and off-hand. 

The truth is that both lines have laid 
off. without recognition of seniority, 
merit, or any other consideration, a num- 
ber of men equal in strength to a couple 
of infantry divisions. This has disintegy i- 
ted the morale of the survivors, who ave 
passing their resentment on to the cat ie 
called fare-paying passengers. The mz - 
agement is dismantling all facilities nt 
insisted upon by the law and adding o 
the passengers’ discomfort. 

The reasons for this insane behavi ir 
are not far to seek. The raiding part’ :s 
captained by Messrs Young and McGii 
nis, who seized the management of the.¢ 
great roads a little while back, figure tt 
they can cut costs faster than revenue v |! 
drop for a short period and can thus i 
plement their promise to increase the 
venue available for distribution to t¢ 
shareholders. This rather picayune p) 
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ceeding is a preliminary to the big opera- 
tion which is to come, the realization of 
tre real estate holdings in central New 
York jointly owned by the two roads, 
notably those round Grand Central Sta- 
tion. This is taking time, and the pennies 
saved by junking the goodwill of the cus- 
tomers are covering the interval. Next 
year the blubber of the real estate lying 
between 44th and 42nd Streets will be 
rendered down and distributed. In a 
couple of years New Yorkers will come 
to and realize that these two great utilities, 
vital to the healthy economic life of their 
city, have been stripped of their capital 
assets and reduced to the pitiful state of 
the Long Island Railroad, the ghost of a 
utility Operated by a receiver. I was in- 
terested to see how the raiding parties 
would solve the problem of getting a 
valid excuse for selling out the Grand 
Central properties which would stand up 
to the FCC examiners. The excuse has 
been provided just when it was required 
by the boys down at City Hall, who have 
obligingly increased the tax assessments 
on the properties involved by some $22 
million, so that it is merely a reasonable 
economy to liquidate these holdings. It 
is a nice piece of co-operation that would 
repay investigation. 

It is hard to credit that such reckless- 
ness could be indulged in, but a little 
thing may illustrate the larger issue. Nan- 
tucket Island is a delightful, or rather 
was a delightful, unspoiled relic of the old 
New England, a small island with a tin 
whaling-town on it. 


Last year Mr. McGinnis realized that 
its charm could be cashed and he began 
running excursion trains to it. The thou- 
sands of customers he drummed up in 
New England’s industrial towns were 
packed into cars, transferred to scows at 
the ferry landing opposite the island, and 
then dumped on its unhappy shores. There 
were no facilities of any kind for such 
mass invasions, the local community be- 
ing geared to a placid existence for a few 
hundred souls, and the place became with- 
in a few weeks a mess of hurriedly erec- 
ted hot dog stands, conveniences, and dis- 
carded beer cans. 

When the winter came, the Nantucket- 
ers realized that their home was halfway 
devastated. From being a place it had 
become a sort of fair ground, like Nar- 
ragansett. When the spring came, they 
sent a thirty-member delegation repre- 
senting every element in the community 
to see Mr. McGinnis and to beg him not 
to run excursions again this year. Mr. 
McGinnis refused to see them, and gave 
out a brief statement to the effect that 
while people wanted to get to Nantucket 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
would fulfil its role by getting them there. 
The hell, in short, with the Nantucket 
community if they and their interests 
stand between the road and a fast dollar. 
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Confused by a crazy canvas? 
Then rest your eyes on a 
sparkling glass of Labatt’s ‘50’. 
What a refreshing prospect— 
and ‘50’ is every bit as good as 
it looks! Pour yourself a ‘50’ 
. . . admire, savour its golden 
mildness. This is the lightest 
and smoothest of all ales—the 
happier ale that makes anytime 
a good time. Enjoy a ‘50’—soon. 
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Indo-China Story 


by Adrian Liddell Hart 


~ “He is separated from the people by 
Mm cardinals and police cars with wail- 
ing sirens and foreign advisors droning of 
global strategy, when he should be walk- 
ing in the rice fields unprotected, learning 
the hard way how to be loved and obeyed. 
One pictured him there in the Norodom 
Palace, sitting with his blank brown gaze, 
incorruptible, obstinate, ill-advised, going 
to his weekly confession, bolstered up by 
his belief that God is always on the 
Catholic side, waiting for a miracle .. .” 

This is not an excerpt from a Graham 
Greene novel. It is Graham Greene re- 
porting the Indo-China situation for the 
American press and writing about Premier 
Diem of south Viet-Nam. And it isn’t too 
tar-fetched because the situation in Indo- 
China is so fantastic that the more mat- 
ter-of-fact. accounts are often ludicrously 
misleading. The fact remains, however, 
that it is a real enough situation to en- 
danger the peace and security of the whole 
world. 

Last month, under the terms of the 
Geneva Agreement, the Communists took 
possession of Haiphong port, thus com- 
pleting their control of the northern sector. 
With less publicity, the government of 
south Viet-Nam occupied the 180- mile 
coastal stretch in the centre from which 
the enemy had withdrawn — on the sur- 
face. So there are now two blocks, two 
states, narrowly divided at the seventeenth 
parallel. But this division means nothing 
— even as a temporary measure, pending 
the nation - wide elections scheduled for 
next year. For there has never been any 
clear-cut line or front in Indo-China, terri- 
torial or otherwise, during all these chaotic 
years of strife and intrigue. And a 
diminishing number of people foresees any 
elections according to the Geneva Agree- 
ment — to which south Viet-Nam and the 
U.S. did not, in any case, agree. 

There was a moment, it is true, when 
the situation did seem clear to some 
people, dangerously clear. That was when 
de Castries was defending Dien Bien Phu 
in 1953 with 12,000 Frenchmen, Germans 
and others. Then the American generals 
were all set to drop The Bomb in their 
defence and were only just restrained in 
time. But Dien Bien Phu has long since 
fallen and a humbled de Castries is still 
under a cloud, awaiting the results of an 
investigation which may never be pub- 
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Ho Chi Minh: No figurehead. 


lished. The Americans seem to have given 
up the idea of dropping The Bomb in a 
country where you can hardly throw a 
grenade without killing the wrong person. 

The truce which soon followed Dien 
Bien Phu has been widely represented 
from the non-Communist point of view as 
a hard bargain or even a sell-out. In fact 
it was only a desperate gamble—breathing 
space bought at a time when we were on 
the run and had almost nothing more to 
lose materially. 

The interesting question at the time was 
why the Viet-Minh and their Chinese and 
Russian allies chose to call a halt just as 
complete military victory was in sight. 
They may have been suffering from eco- 
nomic and political strains. But in the 
light of what has since transpired, the 
main reason would seem to be the positive 
advantages which were calculated to follow 
such a truce. First, there are certain 
financial and economic benefits for the 
Communists in the present situation, based 
largely on forms of blackmail. Secondly, 
there are the administrative and diplomatic 
advantages of gradually taking over the 
whole country by consent, or at least by 
default, rather than by force. And thirdly, 
there is the encouragement of those dis- 
sensions amongst the non -Communist 
forces which have been, as it has turned 
out, as bitter and embarrassing as_ the 





Communists could, have possibly hoped. 

Dulles has committed himself to th: 
support of the south Viet-Nam Gover: - 
ment. But Nehru has hurried to conf 
with President Ho Chi Minh in the nort 
Even the Cambodians, “liberated” by tl: 
Geneva Agreement, have been talkirg 
about the possibility of co-operation wi, 
the Communists while they quarrel wii) 
their “free” neighbor. Most serious, how- 
ever, has been the deepening antagonis 
between the French and the American. 
While the Americans have been taking 
over French military and economic re- 
sponsibilities in the south and heavily i: 
vesting in that area, the French have bee 
trying to salvage their economic and cui'- 
tural interests in the north. A missic: 
operates there under Monsieur Sainten\, 
the “Delegate-General”. 

These differences have been greatly ex- 
acerbated by the internal strife amongst 
the Viet-Namese themselves and the con- 
sequent manoeuvring. Premier Diem, who 
has spent several years in seclusion in 
Catholic monasteries, has been bolstered 
to such an extent by the forceful Ameri- 
can authorities on the spot that he has 
come to be widely regarded as an Ameri- 
can puppet. On the other hand, the French 
authorities have continued to support Bao 
Dai on the Riviera and his various repre- 
sentatives in Viet-Nam. Highly-placed 
Frenchmen were implicated in the recent 
bid by General Van Vien — the bus driver 
turned river pirate — to seize power with 
his Binh Xuyen gang. 

Amidst all this confusion, one figure 
stands out. It is a mistake to regard Ho 
Chi Minh as just a satellite Communist 
leader or even a figurehead. Millions of 
Viet-Namese and other non-Communist 
Asians look on him as the only possible 
leader of Indo-China. He is, indeed, seen 
as such by many, if not most, Frenchmen. 
Certainly he is a remarkable man — an 
authentic survival from the golden age of 
world revolution. 

A sailor of the French Merchant 
Marine, a dishwasher in London’s Carlton 
Hotel, an habitué of the Paris “Left Bank’, 
he was the friend of Lenin and Borodin 
in an era when no one had ever heard of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin. He haunted the 
Versailles Conference in pursuit of his 
country’s independence and for eight years 
directed a guerrilla war from his jungle: 
headquarters. Many Frenchmen belie, 
that he would like to come to terms, eve | 
to play the part of a Communist-Nehru ' 
the French Union. Be that as it may, suc) 
a man can afford to wait and watch 
little longer. Meanwhile his agents ar> 
everywhere. 

The French forces, 35,000 strong, hav: 
been withdrawn from the Saigon area t) 
coastal points. And with the growin: 
threat of an uprising in North Africa, tl: 
demand to recall these seasoned troorys 
from an untenable and unpopular positic 
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.»e TRY A PILSENER 


When thirst has you by the 
horns, just call for a tall, cool 
vlass of sparkling Labatt’s 
PILSENER. Lighter than ale, 
so you can take deep thirst- 
quenching gulps. And the 
wonderful dryness of Pilsener 
makes any thirst va.JOOSE 
ast! Call for Pilsener in vour 
‘avourite hotel or tavern— 
keep a cooling case at home— 
ind treat your thirst to Pilsener 
very time. 


The only beer in the world 
endorsed by brewmasters of seven 
other breweries. Made to the origi- 
nal Pilsen formula with yeast 
specially flown from Europe. See 
the BACK of the label. 
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will become almost irresistible. 

Meanwhile the shaky government of 
south Viet-Nam, having “routed” the Binh 
Xuyen, according to reports, is preparing 
a big “drive” against the Hoa Hao. After 
them, I suppose, it will be the turn of the 
Caodists (who venerate a miscellany of 
saints including Victor Hugo) and then 
the Communists, no doubt. To one who 
has himself fought in this particular re- 
gion, around and south of Saigon, such 
reports are ludicrous — and mockingly 
familiar, especially at this wet season. 

It is not enough to talk of freedom or 
new constitutions for Viet-Nam. It is not 
even enough to talk of land reform and 
other social measures. The first and basic 
problem is to establish law and order — 
on which all liberties and reforms depend. 
But law and order have been undermined 
by more than ten years of strife and cor- 
ruption. There are so many natural ob- 
stacles and such scanty resources; there is 
so much opposition — and so little time. 

In the other two states that form part 
of Indo-China there are more grounds for 
optimism. The society of Laos and Cam- 
bodia is less disintegrated. And India has 
unofficially indicated that she looks on 
these small Buddhist countries with whom 
she has cultural affinities as belonging to 
a neutral sphere. But they are involved 
in the fate of their richer and more >opu- 
lous neighbor. And the future of Viet-Nam 
looks dark, indeed, from the non-Com- 
munist point of view. The Revolutionary 
Committee in Saigon has recently cabled 
for support to forty-three nations. But 
what support can we now give? 

The French, who for all their mistakes 
made great sacrifices in this country, can 
do little more. The British, beset ty their 
own troubles in Singapore and Malaya. 
have virtually washed their hands of the 
whole business. It is up to the Americans 
— and so far their efforts have not been 
impressive. In any event it would be a 
grave mistake for Canada to -get any 
further involved than she already is, by 
virtue of being on the Truce Cornmission, 
or to encourage any assurances. 

I remember the sense of foreboding 
which seized me on arrival in Indo-China 
— the innumerable flags at half-mast in 
the drenching rain for some :ambushed 
general, the tolling of the church bells and 
the intermittent sound of shots through 
the hot night, the all-pervasive atmosphere 
of distrust and fear. And I remember, too, 
how we used to indulge in a crude form 
of psychological warfare by tossing little 
pamphlets around the settlements we had 
burned and looted in the “zones of pacifi- 
cation” — depicting a small Viet-Names2 
chicken being swallowed by a large Com- 
munist snake. It didn’t seem a particularly 
effective piece of propaganda, especially as 
we were the people eating their chickens 
at the time. But I fear that, all the same, 
it is coming true. 





EVER CATCH A DRAGONFLY 2 


Probably you haven’t . . . for the 
“darning needle” is among the most 
alert insects known. Its large eyes 
enable it to see in almost all direc- 
tions and it is prepared to move at 
once in any way to avoid capture. 

You haven’t the dragonfly’s natural 
advantage but you need not be caught 
unprepared . . . because of a new 
concept in life insurance—CROWN 
LIFE’S SPECIAL PREMIUM EN- 
DOW MENT. 

This new plan 
Gives your family protection if they 
need it. 

OR Gives you all your money back 
at 65, if they don’t. 

PLUS a profit on your investment. 
Look at this example— 

If you are a young man 30 years 
of age. 

Annual Deposit . .. $ 109.05 
Immediate Family Protection 

of $5,000 
If you live to 65 (return of 

all premiums) . $3,816.75 
Plus accumulated dividends* 1.505.00 
Total return of premiums 

and dividends .. 

OR A lifetime monthly in- 

come of. ........... Sada 36.56 
OR Cash at 65 (including 

accumulated dividends)... 1,795.00 
Plus $5,000 at 85 (or at 

death if sooner) 


$5,321.75 


Find out how you can be safe with 
S.P.E. 
Write to-day to 

Crown Life Insurance Company 


120 Bloor Street East, Toronto 


*Dividends based on current scale, not guaranteed. 
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The Passing Show 


Mice in the Beer 


by Norman Ward 


One of the most thought-provoking 
spectacles to be seen in this country 
is that of a mouse in a beer bottle. The 
one I saw was in repose on his back, his 
hands all but clasped across his chest. His 
face was wreathed in smiles, and his ears 
were at a rakish angle. He was dead, but 
he had died happy. 
Now these are days 
that can be discovered to the discredit of 
animals should be widely publicized, so 
as to make man seem a little better by 
comparison. Too much_ nonsense is 
about the wisdom and _ industry 
creatures, and not enough 
As a result of the discovery 
it can be reported 
mice in Canada 


when anything 


Written 
ot the lower 
about man’s. 
of this sodden mouse, 
with confidence that 
appear to be heavy drinkers. 

The discovery was made by a bottle- 
counter in a keg and bottle exchange to 
which I had assisted a friend convey a 
few empties. On the way to the exchange 
we had noticed a peculiar odor hanging 
about. but we had taken it for granted, 
as my friend has several children, all of 
fastening a dead cat 
trained nose of the 
quickly acquitted 
tersely, 


them 
under a car. The 
however, 


capable of 


bottle-counter, 
the children. “Mouse,” he said 
expertly holding each empty up to the 
light as he counted it. 

Mice crawl into empty beer 
bottles, he said, no doubt attracted by 
smell. A mouse in a bottle, 


often 


the malty 






having lapped up the few remaining drops 
of liquid, commonly finds himself unable 
to negotiate the return journey to the 
outside world. A few drops for a mouse, 
our informant ventured to say, is roughly 
the equivalent of a pailful for an average- 
sized man. 

This was not all that our bottle-counter 
had to offer. His employment had given 
him a splendid opportunity to assess the 
drinking habits of mice over a vast area 
of the Canadian west, and it was clear 
to him that country mice are worse topers 
than their city cousins. Either the rural 
dwellers drink more heavily, he said, or 
else the city ones are shrewder at know- 
ing when to hit the road. Far more mice 
show up in shipments of bottles from 
scattered prairie oases than in_ those 
brought by city people. 

By a coincidence, that 
paper had carried a_ story 
address made by one of the 
leading temperance advocates. 
of those striking figures of 
which the teetotal world seems addicted, 
this citizen had allegedly asserted that 
enough beer had been sold in our 
province during the past year to keep 
everybody over the age of fourteen drunk 
for three weeks. During the afternoon my 
friend had made a number of unfriendly 
references to those who had got his share, 
but he was somehow cheered to think 
that it may have been the mice. 


day’s news- 
about an 
province’s 
Using one 
speech to 





A gift-boxed, miniature hat comes with it... 


make FATHER’S DAY gay 
with a Stetson G 


father goes to the Dealer 


who issued the certificate and selects his hat. If he’s out of town, send 


Dealer's. Note to fathers: see Stetson Straws — like the “Milan” 
illustrated here — in 1955's smart new styles and colours. 


Stetson Straws are priced from $5.95. 


STETSON HATS 


Wave 


by Charles Bruce 


Somewhere far out far off under asi 
cloud 

No: line no limit but the invisible curve 

In a theorem of sea and sky, 

And no eye there to see no mind to pro 
it— 

Wind brushed that fluent sleep. 


Wind from the planes 
The cold euclidean steppes .. . 


Shiver and stir. Ripple and flaw. Cloud: J 
stillness 

Darkens where the invisible wind curls up 

The waking wave. 


Ripple and ridge. Curtsy and dip and 
IOP. « 

Out from the puppet-shift and sway and 
stir 


The quick dancer walks. 

The dancers. Walking. Till the stilted walk 

Steadies 

And rolls 

And leagued in rolling seas the combers 
come 

Wind-driven in a thousand miles of fetch. 


Sombre and towering now the ridge, the 
windscrawl— 

That slopes and forms and follows and 
casts back 

Self after fluent self. 


Only the form eternal (while the wind 
holds), 

The flowing shape through sea and sea 
and sea 


Until at last sett shape one moment one 


Break 
On the asking granite of the shore. 


















a Stetson National Gift Certificate — redeemable at any Stetson 
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& GMC BLUE CHIP CABS 
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GMC Blue Chip Trucks 


for 1955 


Here to give you better value, better handling and better earnings 


is the new generation of trucks with more than 500 improvements! 


Now we can show you the trucks that were years in 
the making. The job enlisted all General Motors 
resources. But here at last is the BLUE CHIP ver- 
sion of every type and weight truck in modern use. 

GMC’s BLUE CHIP line supersedes all previous 
GMC models. It has no less than 500 new features 
—every one an extra asset to owners. 

Smart passenger-car looks—even to a raked-back 
windshield with wide-horizon visibility—are backed 
by unheard-of economy and stamina. That means 
engine-wise, frame-wise, axle-wise and otherwise! 


" These all new beauties 
include a unique 
dual-purpose low-step 





model that’s easy 
to service. 


& GMC BLUE CHIP STYLING 


Brings boulevard 
smartness with raked- 
back windshield and 
airplane-type 






instrument panel. 


See it at your GMC dealer’s 





Earning capacities are boosted. Operating effi- 
ciency hits heights never before reached. Running 
costs are shrunk. 


And GMC BLUE CHIP advances go clear across 
the board. Name your type of work, and there’s 
a BLUE CHIP GMC—from dashing pickup to 10- 
wheel tractor—that fits it to a T. 


*or new values—new prestige of ownership—new 
ways to better your income—come see the BLUE 


CHIP GMC’s now! 


& (3MC BLUE CHIP POWER PLANTS 


General Motors has 
stepped up the power in 
the mighty GMC 
valve-in-head 6’s. And 
there are two great new 
V8’s, with shorter stroke 


for maximum power. 
EXTRA GMC BLUE 
CHIP HIGHLIGHTS 


@ New cabs with greater comfort, 
unequalled visibility 





@ New oversize clutches for 
tough operations 

® Shorter wheelbases for greater 
maneuverability 

® New frames and axles for 
longer trouble-free service 
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“Our TCA Stewardess was very kind. Today 
was my birthday and she put a nice card 
with birthday greetings on my dinner tray.” 

— Passenger Citation 
(Toronto to Regina) 


“As a doctor the pleasant efficiency of TCA 


wre seearaee ezcntat owe And she’s delighted with TCA’s new aircraft! 


0 


interest to me, writes one passenger. 
“They put themselves out to make the pas- 

> 
sengers feel at home in mind and body. 


The generous appreciation of TCA 
passengers is a continual encourage- 
ment in our endeavour to provide 
the highest type of service. We wel- 
come critical comment, too. If in 
any instance TCA service has failed 
to measure up to its standards, I 
would esteem it a real favour if you 
would write to me personally. Any 
such letter will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


“Words fail to express how gracious the TCA 








“T commend your Stewardess for her interest 
in the comfort of small children and mothers. 
She heated the ‘baby food’ for one mother.” 

— Passenger Citation 
(Regina to Toronto) 


Stewardess and all the others were. Thanks 

again for the many kindnesses to a crippled 
passenger.” 

— Passenger Citation 

(London, Eng., to Calgary) 


radiate 
kindness- 


it's their character-quality” 


“I just returned from a round trip 
from New York City to Vancouver, 
and wish to express to Trans-Canada 
Air Lines my gratitude for the serv- 
ice rendered. Your stewardesses are 
surely hand-picked for their kindly 
gracious manner. They are not 
simply ‘being nice’ on their job — 
they radiate kindness, it is their 
character quality.” 


— (U.S.) Passenger Citation 





The air’s full of news about TCA these days! Smooth-flying Viscounts 
— world’s first turbo-prop airliner — brought to North America by 
TCA...New SUPER Constellations and Viscounts increase TCA 
seat capacity by 25 per cent in 1955... 

TCA is proud to present these fine new aircraft to the travelling 
public... proud to present them to our crews and flight personnel, 
too! For they give our stewardesses, stewards, and flight attendants 
still finer facilities for the service theyre so keen to render to TCA 
passengers. And along with so much that’s new goes something 
that’s cosy and traditional — the thoughtful, alert friendliness of the 
people TCA chooses to serve you. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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Shakespeare Living and Dead 


by Robertson Davies 


Those who forward io 

the opening of the Third Festival at 
ratford. Ontario, at the end of June are 
doubt anticipating further devel 
ents in a method of presenting the plays 
Shakespeare 
cobean theatre. and 
dav. But this 


may so be called. had its beginning 


are looking 


which IS a 


return to the 
which 
our Neo-Jacobeanism. if 
ree-quarters OI! a 


remarkable 


century 
ork of a producer called 


William Poel. whose life has now 
ritten by Robert Speaight 
modern times to be forcibly 


mpressed with the idea that S 


St Man 1n 


-¥ 
» 
>. 
om 
St 
4 
> 
p 
= 
o 
, 


avs would appear to greater advan 

presented according to 
nethod which Shakespeare knew: he 
for such later Ne 


he forerunner 
lacobean producers as Harley Granville- 
Barker and Dr. Tyrone Guthrie 

Mr. Speaight. 


nadian theatre-lovers 


known to Ca- 


who 1s a 
as an admiurabie ad- 


idicator and scholar of the theatre, has What Poel began. we mav find con- 
written of Poel with affectionate admira- tinued in The New Stratford Shakespeare 
tion, but also with justice. Poel’s work of which I have the volumes containing 


was a protest against the Shakespeare pro- The Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar 


icuons of his day. which were loaded before me. The text of these plavs 1s tha 
with scenery and upholstery, and cut sc prepared by Dr. G. B. Harrison: it ts 

to enhance the principal roles. and to very good text, and in these voltmmes on 
igree with nineteenth century nouons of a few lines are cut. presumablv to spar 
ramatic art. But like so many protestors, the blushes of school-marms: in an age 
‘oel was crotchety. and there was some- with so tortuousiy dirt’ a mind as ours 
ing aggressively antiquarian about muct this is apparentiy thought necessary. Eact 

his work which robbed it of simpie volume has a general introduciion. and a 
neatrical value. If we want to know what special inmtroductior he plz n hanc 

work was like. we can find friend) by Tyrone Guthrie. Dr. Guthrie pre 


not idolatrous, reports of his produc- sumably. also responsibie for the gooc 





ns among Bernard Shaw's theatre scheme of numbering the scenes consecu- 
uicisms tivel\ as we a D Nic as Rows 
Perhaps Poel’s finest achievement was arbitrary Mve-act pilar 
he made the theatrical profession Dr Guthrie gener introductior 
nk anew about the plays of Shakespeare would gladden tne near Poel. It is ar 
d his contemporaries. He tackled these eloquent and reasoned pica ior tne oper 
fresh spirit. and he showed forgotten Or platiorm. Stage OPpoOsec ne 
opscured beauties in plays which aud proscenium h which we are 
ces thought they knew by heart. He tamuliar in n enih century theatre 
€d the “Shakespearean style which Those who fave experienced great Deaul 
a bag of tricks which many actors and subtiety of periormance in proscenium 
ught sufficient for successful acting 1x neatres May not who agree with D 
t drama. His struggle was a hard one Guthrie’s sharp condemnation of then 
though he met with a good dea! oO! tiney wv be conten ay tMmat the Stage 
-ouragement and approval in his da) at Stratford undoupdted!y he a 
catre people in general did not take him advantages. Bur i v De a dul reader 
ously. But he was very serious, and a indeed wh not movec entnusiast 
revolutionary in his sphere, and Mr by his comments on the study and eno 
Caignt has given us a first-rate Doo! ment of Shakespeare's plz Dr. Guthrie 
ut him has a superpd capacit ‘ generate er 
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He could bea 
Life Saver 


to you ! 


Mavbe he can’t swim a stroke. 


And he certainly makes no claim 


to being a hero. Yet he’s probably been 


instrumental in keeping his clients 


out of trouble on more than one occasion. 


Rely on your Employers’ Assurance 
agent and the facilities of his 


company. Call him today. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


ASSURANCE 





FIRE, CASUALTY AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


QUEBEC ® MONTREAL ® OTTAWA @® TORONTO e HAMILTON e LONDON 
WINDSOR @ SUDBURY @ WINNIPEG ® CALGARY e EDMONTON e VANCOUVER 








thusiasm, and to brush away cobweb: 
these texts are a gift to any serious teache 
of literature in schools. 

And so also are his special introde 
tions to the two plays I have before m 
Their approach to their subject-matter 
strongly theatrical; Dr. Guthrie is inter 
on making thoroughly clear what the pla 
is about and how the action progresse: 
No mention is made of sources, or of th 
condition of the text that has reached us 
or of the development of Shakespeare 
career at the time the play was writter 
I think that it is wise to omit all thi 
matter, which is of no interest to a hig 
school student: if he can be interested i 
the play as a work of art, all that ca 
be reasonably hoped for has been done: 
the puzzles and quirks of scholarship can 
come later, if they come at all. Dr 
Guthrie has been at pains to make these 
plays live, and he tackles them in the onl) 
living way — as pieces for the theatre 
These texts cannot, of course, supply the 
deficiencies of hopelessly unimaginative 
and untheatrical teachers, or of students 
untroubled by a spark of interest in the 
world of the arts, but to keen teachers 
and intelligent students they will be of the 
utmost value and stimulus. 

Canadian comment on Shakespeare 1s 
not copious, therefore it is all the more 
pleasant to welcome the Rev. E. M. 
Howse’s book, Spiritual Values In Shake- 
speare. This is not, as we might hastily 
assume, a Series of sermons tacked onto 
Shakespeare’s plays; it is, rather, a com- 
mentary on the moral climate of Shake- 
speare’s plays, in which it is clearly stated 
that Shakespeare was not primarily a 
moralist, and not interested in persuading 
anyone to accept a coherent moral code 
Sut every great artist is a moralist, because 
he has a great understanding of life. He 
does not seek to impose patterns on 
human behavior, but he is specially gifted 
with ability to discern the patterns which 
exist. Dr. Howse understandably brings « 
clergyman’s point of view to his study o' 
Shakespeare, but he does not seek to enlis 
the playwright as a lay colleague; he :; 
content to tell us what he has found i: 
the great plays, and has produced a boo} 
of pleasing, admirably unforced apprecia 
tion. It is refreshing to read a book abou 
Shakespeare by someone who is conten 
to admire him, without seeking to sugges 
that if He had been Shakespeare, certai 
things would have been better managec 
If this is the kind of thing Dr. Howse 
giving the young people of his flock, the 
are lucky indeed. 

Books of essays about Shakespeare ar 
numberless. Talking of Shakespeare is 
collection of eleven pieces, edited by Joh 
Garrett; they range from the discursiv 
(fancy word for woolly) to the highe 
flights of abstruse scholarship (which 1 
critical jargon for pernickety nonsense 
But there is a readable piece on Shake 
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neare and the Psychologists by L. A. G. 
trong, which presents us with the not 
ery new idea that Shakespeare knew a 
it about people: and there is a piece by 
fichael Redgrave called Shakespeare and 
ie Actors which suggests that an actor 
ho has memorized the whole of several 
hakespeare plays may often get the hang 
f them better than a professor who wants 
) prove a pet theory. I do not think that 
ay of these people (some of whom are 
imous) get any farther than Dr. Howse, 
nd they are not nearly so modest. 
Finally, we have the Shakespeare Survey 

its eighth annual volume, of special 
iterest to us this year because it contains 
piece on “Shakespeare at Stratford, On- 
irio”, by Dr. Tyrone Guthrie which is 
gain an exposition of the virtues of the 
iratford stage, as well as an explanation 
i how this particular festival happened 

o come about. This discussion of a new 
enture in Shakespearean production is 
velcome in a book which gives notes 
ibout significant productions all the world 

over, but devotes most of its space to 

dusty argle-bargle among the contentious 
operatives of the Shakespeare Industry. 


































William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival}, 
hy Robert Speaight — pp. 276, index 
and illustrations—British Books—$4.25. 


The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, Let Davey safeguard your trees, too 


The New Stratford Shakespeare, edited 





by G. B. Harrison and with introduc- the most valuable possessions in your outdoor living room 

tions by Tyrone Guthrie — Clarke, 

Irwin — $1.00 each. What a joy your trees are—shade and color, whisperings to a 
Spiritual Values In Shakespeare. by Ernest breeze and blessed privacy for your leisure hours. 

Marshall Howse — pp. 148 and index Don’t they deserve good care, expert care? 

— Abingdon — $2.50. Trees become stragg'y in wornout soil, especially on well-cared- 


lalking of Shakespeare, edited by John for lawns where they're deprived of natural conditions. Feeding 

Garrett — pp. 257 — British Books — now with modern Davey methods can assure full lush foliage. And 

$4.25. strength, too, to fight Mf disease and insect attack. Pruning is also 
desirable to remove unsightly dead and dangerous limbs which 
may cause great harm to your priceless trees. Trees are subject to 
damage from many causes which a professional can diagnose in 
early stages. Davey men have saved many a client money by catch- 
ing trouble while it was still small. 


Shakespeare Survey 8, edited by Allardyce 
Vicoll — pp. 159, index and illustra- 
tions — Macmillan — $3.50. 


A Davey man will gladly give your trees a checkup. At the same 
time you can ask alee lightning rods for trees, or ways to protect 
your trees from wind damage. Or perhaps you may wish to con- 
sider the planting of additional trees for a vista. These are all im- 
portant considerations in the beauty and enjoyment of your out- 








door living room. 
If you can’t find “Davey” in vour phone book, please write for 
information or estiraates direct .. . 


DAVEY 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


10 JETHRO ROAD, BEVERLEY HILLS P. O., ONTARIO ¢ CHERRY 1-7191 
70 CARLING STREET, LONDON « 3-9943 

















THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 











Michael Redgrave: Not so modest. MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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How to turna 
damp basement 


into play space 





BEFORE: Even starting with a damp, 
unattractive basement like this... 


AFTER: Here’s what imagination 
and surprisingly few dollars can do! 


Wasted basement space can be made into 
your family’s favorite fun spot. But don’t 
let moisture warp and mildew furniture... 
cause rust, musty odors and paint to peel. 
Banish dampness first with a_ Frigidaire 
Electric Dehumidifier (plugs in . . . no in- 
stallation costs). One unit will stop moisture 
damage in any closed area up to 10,000 
cu. ft.! It’s portable, can be easily moved 
trom one location to another. 


Si 


See your Frigidaire Dealer for further de- 
tails. For free folder, write Frigidaire Pro- 


ducts of Canada Limited, Toronto 13, Ont. 


Only 18! high fae 
20'2’’ long 


1134’ wide 


Powered 
by famous 

Frigidaire 
Meter-Miser 





eS FRIGIDAIRE 


ELECTRIC 


DEHUMIDIFIER 


Built and backed by General Motors 
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Simba: The action pauses while the question of racial dominance is debated. 


Films 








Empire Outpost. New Style 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Hf The movies have always been staunch 
supporters of the British Empire, 
which they have publicized over the years 
with great energy and success. For while 
the public for which pictures are made 
has at best only a remote interest in im- 
perial ideas it can always be trusted to re- 
spond to spectacle, especially when the 
spectacle is deployed in the Valley of 
Balaklava or the Khyber Pass. 

In the days before it merged into the 
Commonwealth, the British Empire 
(screen version) was supported largely 
through the efforts of Errol Flynn, Gary 
Cooper and Clive Brook. They fought in 
India, Africa and Arabia while the 
treacherous natives died like flies and the 
meteor flag of England burned terrifically 
over Hollywood and Elstree. It didn’t 
matter if these productions were crammed 
with every ideological cliché of the Nine- 
teenth Century. It didn’t even matter if 
in the excitement of production the meteor 
flag of England was occasionally display- 
ed upside down. As long as there was 
danger, action, the sweep of troops, tight- 
lipped decision and an invincible addiction 
to evening dress in desert outposts, the 
picture was bound to be a success. 

No one can have regretted the transi- 
tion from Empire to Commonwealth more 
than the high-budget movie producer. 
Given a desert outpost story and plenty 
of extras he was as happy as a five-year- 
old with his own sandpile and set of toy 
soldiers. No questions were asked and no 
issues debated. The hero (dedicated and 
indestructible) was right, the native lead- 
er (fanatical and treacherous) was wrong, 
and everything could be worked out in 


the reliable terms of melodrama, black 
versus white. 

In recent years, of course, all sorts of 
troubling angles have crept into the pic- 
ture — problems of race segregation and 
apartheid, questions of the rights of native 
populations, and a recognition of the sim- 
ilarities, far more profound than the dit- 
ferences, which underlie human behavior 
everywhere. Today no picture that deals 
with racial conflict can afford to leave 
these angles out. So in Simba, a descrip- 
tion of the Mau Mau uprising in Kenya, 
we have a story that pauses in the midst 
of headlong action to debate the question 
of racial dominance, and holds up even 
the love scenes while hero and heroine 
(Dirk Bogarde and Virginia McKenn«) 
argue and anguish over the problem oi 
violence vs. non-violence. 

In this picture it is the British hero w 
is alternately violent and vacillating, tve 
native doctor who remains unassailab e 
in his certainty, understanding and 
humanity. The treatment, it must be ad 
ed, is fairly broad with enough fury a: d 
violence on both sides to keep the acti 1 
hurtling along between question perio: 
However, people who are tired of te 
fierce simplicities of action drama m ' 
find the question periods the more int. - 
esting parts of Simba. 

It may be an incidental grievance, ¢ 't 
I feel it is time to protest against the 
creasing practice of inserting the crec - 
list part way through the action of | 
story. This happens in Simba, whi 
starts out with a murder, then having 
you to speculating on who is responsil 
for the violence, fades out and then 2 
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iin with information about who is re- 


msible for hair-dressing and make-up. du MAURIER 


yducers, of course, are licensed to dis- 


y credit-lists, but when they pretend 
omit them, then trick you into them : 


hout warning, it is time they had their 


ence cancelled. ] f L ] | p 
With CinemaScope and its sister-devel- 


nent, VistaVision, the screen seems to 
outgrowing its human characters alto- brings you 


ner. Blown up to gigantic size, they EXTRA MILDNESS... 


d to become more and more like the 


lated, three-storey-high figures in a San- RICHER FLAVOUR... 


Claus parade. They have nothing very today’s finest 
portant to do and nothing particularly 


nificant to say. To be sure they are still 
zaged with life, love and destiny, but 
it is an old story and their windy vari- 
ys on these familiar themes are cer- 
nly not improved to any extent as they 
me whistling along the four-way stereo- 
onic sound-track. 

































smoking pleasure 





But pave the earth with runways and fill : c/ 8 ee sd 
the sky with jet-bombers and you have an 
together different picture. In fact, the 
high wide screen has its chief justification 


in these extraordinary panoramic shots of 
operational bombers in formation trailing a U 
their parallel furrows of cloud across a 


sky as perpendicular and authoritative as 
some vast blackboard. It makes a curious 
exercise in sky-writing, endlessly fascinat- A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 
ing to watch; and whether it is meant to , 

spell out doom or salvation is anybody's 


Luess. 
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ENJOYED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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It emphatically spells salvation in Stra- 
tegic Air Command, a film made in such 
close collaboration with the United States 
Strategic Air Command that the latter 
group seems to have taken over practically 

ery detail except the emotional problems 

James Stewart and June Allyson. As it 

rks out, these are littke more than an 

ritating intrusion in a recruiting docu- 

‘ntary. The real business of Strategic 
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"You see thot label everywhere these days” 


“That’s not surprising. They’ve all switched 





to Dow because today’s Dow Ale is the finest 






Canadian ale ever bottled. That smooth 






‘Cool Control’ brewed flavor is so good you 






just have to prefer it above all others”. 
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June Allyson and James Stewart 


9c 
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VOIGTLANDER.. er ais Ts oe good 


es 


Superb 
VOIGTLANDER CAMERAS 


... by the world’s oldest 
optical company 


Around the world, Voigtlander is a 
highly respected name in photography. 
It stands for superior craftsmanship, 
ease of operation, extreme clarity 

of definition—and prices that 

mean outstanding value! 


SPEED is the word for 
VITESSA! 


A fast, precision-made 

camera with many novel 

features. Ideal for action- 

sequence shots—one move- 

ment of finger advances 

film and cocks shutter. 

Another finger, depressing a plunger, takes 

the picture! F 3.5 Color-Skopar lens. 35 mm. black 
and white or color. Only $99.50. 


With built in exposure meter, and fast F2 lens, $159.50 


A wonderful, workmanlike camera at a popular price 


—the VITO B 


Also equipped with the world-renowned F3.5 Color- 
Skopar lens. New rapid wind lever moves film and 
cocks shutter in one movement. Hinged flap for easy 
loading or film removal. Self 
timer, flash contact, 35 mm. 
All these and many other 
quality features ... $45.50. 


For best results ask for 
“Gave-art’ film 


See Voigtlander 
Cameras and accessories 
at your camera sfore. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Gevaert (Canada) Limited 


345 Adelaide St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


Branches : 
Montreal, P.Q.— Vancouver, B.C. 





Air Command is to map out, within s 
curity limits, the Organization, purpose an 
program of the Strategic Air Comman: 
So the gigantic B-36s and B-47s strea 
about the globe—to Alaska and back t 
dinner time, to Greenland, and non-stc 
from Florida to Japan. The film describe ; 
the organization of take-off, flight, rescu 
and re-fuelling in mid-air, and gives 
well an impressive demonstration of ho 
a plane can be literally talked down fro: 
the control room when the pilot finds di - 
ficulty in making a landing. Altogether 
is a staggering study in technical ingen 
ity, with the human element as rigidly ur. 
der control as the machine itself. 


Occasionally the producers manage to 
wrench themselves away from their fasci- 
nating story and come back to earth, and 
when they do the jolt is as disconcerting as 
though the picture had made a miscalcu- 
lated landing in the wrong movie lot. The 
heroine’s preoccupation with her preg- 
nancy, her temper tantrums when she finds 
her husband has just lit out for Japan, etc.. 
etc., seem rather irrelevant and foolish. So 
do James Stewart's worried fumblings be- 
tween his domestic obligations and his re- 
sponsibilities as a qualified operator of a 
B-47. Strategic Air Command makes it 
clear that these private considerations are 
of precious little account, but it takes the 
stars a long time to get round to this point 
of view, and during their cogitations Stra- 
tegic Air Command stays badly grounded. 

It might have been better to omit the 
story altogether. The human _ equation 
doesn't stack up very impressively against 
the huge geometric propositions that oper- 
ational bomber B-47 can draw on a Vista- 
Vision sky. 


Man without a Star presents Kirk 
Douglas as a_ banjo-strumming Texan 
who wanders north, and takes a job on 
a ranch where he gets his first glimpse of 
indoor plumbing, a sight that rocks him 
to the soles of his rawhide boots. It’s 
nothing new to the ranch’s new owner 
(Jeanne Crain), a girl so unabashed by 
modern plumbing that before long she 
invites the new cowpoke in to watch her 
take a bath. He takes this in his stride, 
but what he can’t take is barbed wire, 
an innovation that sends him into ta:- 
trums. There’s a good deal of fighting ari 
before it is over he discovers that hs 
lady-boss is a good deal tougher ar ! 
bramblier than any barbed wire that ev: ! 
came out of the East. It makes a row¢ 
harum-scarum film and by the time t! : 
disputes subside, the barbed wire is a - 
countable for even more blood - lettir 2 
than the firearms. Gentle Jeanne Crai . 
cast in a role that might have daunt: | 
Barbara Stanwyck, comes through wii : 
surprising toughness. As the minstr 
cowhand, Kirk Douglas gives a fine hig 
faluting performance whose exaggeratior s 
are lost in the exaggerations of the scrip . 
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One glance at Lincoln fells you it 15 a stunning 


au 


hile—in sweep of line, dynamic uSe of 
tasteful use of chrome. But this is beauty 
quite a difference. 


is the kind of beauty which designers 
inctional. It is beauty that grew from 
n; the basic concept here is that the 


tunction of a fine car zs its performance. 


e first thing you notice about Lincoln’s 
performance is Turbo-Drive. Here is an 
Natic transmission with no lag, no jerk. 
ally.the realization of engineers’ dreams, 
vides one unbroken sweep of smooth, 
¢ power through every speed. 


Next you will notice Lincoln’s astonishing 


1 


and just plain 


response, maneuverabi 
action—all the way from start to highway 
speeds. You see, Lincoln’s new V-8 engine 
is more than just a power plant with higt 
horsepower. It has been designed to give 
you power and pickup when and where you 
need it—not to produce speed for speed’s 
sake. With Turbo-Drive and this new engine 
operating as a beautifully matched t 
discover superb response in every driving 
range. 

Performance proof? For the third year in a 
row Lincolns swept the first two places in 


5 


the large stock car division of the grueling 
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LINCOLN 


for modern living 
for magnificent driving 
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precious emba argenta na 








EMBA ARGENTA* the natural grey mutation mink 
EMBA AUTUMN HAZE* the natural brown mutation mink 
EMBA AZURENE* the pale grey mutation mink 
EMBA DESERT GOLD* the natural light brown mutation mink 
EMBA LUTETIA* the natural gunmetal mutation mink 
EMBA CERULEAN* the natural blue mutation mink 
EMBA JASMINE* the natural white mutation min} 


*Trade-mark Mutation Mink Breeders Association 








Jinatural grey mutation mink 


The way you wear it makes it very much your own. Any way 
you wear it, Argenta's* silvery grey softness pays a courtly compliment 
to your costume, to your colouring. As pictured, in a curvy sling-cape 
opening over fluted evening froth, it is an Eve gesture. Slipped 
over tweeds or daily silk or an attenuation of satin, it’s something 
else again. Spirited elegance, perhaps, or perfect aplomb, 
or great chic. Once it is yours, you set its role for any 


time of day and for the hours after dark. 


om this talented beauty, ask for it at your furrier's by its personal 
branded trade-mark, EMBA Argenta*. Argent means ‘‘money,"’ too, and 
Argenta is so well worth it, bearing as it does the assurance of its 
royal-family name, EMBA*—which means you can't buy better than. 
Every EMBA* mutation embodies a masterly combination of a sport of nature and 
the work of science. The rancher members of EMBA* expertly employ the 
best known methods of fur culture, select splendid stock. 
Result: when you buy any of the seven authentic members 
of the EMBA* royal family, listed below, you buy the finest 


mutation mink, supple, silken, bred for lasting beauty. 
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The only certified 8-year old Canadian Whisky on the market 


Q Certfjicale of Ged 


THIS FINE CANADIAN WHISKY HAS BEEN IN SMALL 


CHARRED WHITE OAK CASKS SINCE PEC 1946 BOTTLE 


THIS WHISKY WAS KEPT IN THESE OAK CASKS IN 
CLIMATE -CONTROLLED AGEING ROOMS) UNTIL BOTTLING A! oO O O O O 4 
. i 


iw JAN 1955 IN’ 
ha 2 a ATaite Pa MASTER CISTHLER 





THE MEANING OF AGE 


SHOULDER OF THIS BOTTLE IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF RECEIVING 
A GENUINE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD WHISKY. 


AGE IS THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING THE QUAL. 
ITY OF A WHISKY. WHISKY CAN ONLY AGE PROPERLY IN OAK 
CASKS UNDER CORRECT MATURING CONDITIONS. WHISKY DOES 
NOT AGE IN BOTTLES. THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD SEAL ON THE 


A signed certificate like this appears on every bottle of 
Canadian Schenley O.F.C. It gives you the whisky’s pedi- 
gree... the story of its ancestry, its arrival at maturity, 
its blending and bottling date. 


Canadian Schenley O.F.C. is destined for 
world acclaim. You'll know why—the 
moment you first sample its superb flavor. 


canaoian GSchenley xo. 
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Of Sailing Ships and Sealing Wax 
by Hugh Garner 


{ Televitis is an inflammation of the fering $64,000 (that’s right, sixty - four 
psyche that catches up with the tele- thousand dollars) to the contestant who | 
ewer after years and months of constant can answer correctly 17 questions over a 
posure to the medium. Its symptoms four-week period. 


e not the same in every patient, and A board of university professors chooses | 
ey may run the gamut from shouting at the questions. following which the ques- | 
e children to chronic ennui and dys- tions and answers are guarded by the 


-psia. In my case the disease is manifest Bankers Trust Co. of New York. which 
a search for flubs and goofs, a mental also has custody of the money. A con- 
caring Off of make-up to see what the  testant chooses his subject from a huge 
!\’ personalities really look like, and a_ electrically-controlled board which carries | 
psychotic anticipation that the set will 20 to 25 categories; all 17 questions are 
someday collapse around Milton Berle’s from the same category. 
rs. burying him forever. The series of questions is divided into 
Like the philatelist who becomes bor- “plateaus”, the first of which gives a suc- 
ed with collecting ordinary postage stamps cessful contestant $512. The second pla- 
and begins to collect only those that are  teau gives a total of $4,000, the next $8.- | 
defective, I find myself picturing Jo Staf- 900. and so on. Up to $4,000 the con- | 
‘ord wearing her glasses, Jackie Cooper  testant keeps what he has won. whether | 
and Frank Parker without their toupees. he flubs the next question or not. but | 
\rthur Godfrey in a temper tantrum off- after winning the $8,000 he can choose | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








mike. Bishop Sheen's script writers, a between trying for $16.000 or taking the 
member of Guy Lombardo’s orchestra ¢8.000. If he chooses to keep going, and 
putting in a few bop licks on his clarinet. misses. he is given his $4,000 and is out 


and Ed Sullivan being unable to find a of the contest. This goes on through $32.- 
teleprompter. 000 and up to $64,000, with the contes- | tke this 
In one of the songs from Oklahoma! tant able to back out each time a*ter an- 


there is a line that goes something like, swering the questions in the current series. 
They've gone about as far as they can and taking the money he has already won. 
eo”. I have been a disbeliever in this From the $8.000 question on he will be 
since reading of the projected strength of _ placed in an “isolation” booth in the mid- 
future hydrogen bombs. Now the Col- dle of the stage, where the audience can 
mbia Broadcasting system informs me _— see him but he cannot get any instructions 
hat on its TV network, each Tuesday from it. At least he will be unabie to hear 
‘ening between 10 and 10.30 p.m., it has the chorus of “You'll be so-o-crry!”, but 
the granddaddy of all quiz shows project this time he won't be playing for Mars j | ff] ' 
self into the hydrogen age. “That’s the bars or sixty-four bucks, and the crowd | no dra ts ecoe ; a9 


64 question” has been a slang term for will really mean it. ib ° I / Pie | 
‘ars, but CBS now expects it will be as It promises to be a hot surmmer. both no Vi ration! Jj Peg 
Made in Canada / | 


utmoded as “twenty-three skidoo!”. In- for the contestants and the fingernail- | 
| 3 Models for / / / 
| Home & Business as | 


ead of a $64 jackpot. the program is of- chewing viewers. The program is to be 
Pe) Aare 


LL comic 


moves more iia 
than 3 ordinary fans. 
of the same size ... 
quiet ... efficient ... | 
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ALLIANCE MOTORS Division of 
THE EASY WASHING MACHINE co. LIMITED 
Schell Ave., Toronto 10, Canada 


| Also Vornado Air Conditioners}, 
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The Lineup: Tom Tully (left) and Warner Anderson. 
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Like the tortoise which got there 
first—heavy lead-sheathed cable 
still wins out when telephone 
lines are to be buried directly 
into the ground. But with a 
new covering—about half the 
weight of lead tubing—the cable 
runs faster. It can be pulled into 
underground conduits and 
strung between poles with 
greater ease. 

When some of the old cable 
shed its heavy lead overcoat in 


favor of a lightweight cloak of 


- . doing bigger jobs bet 


See 





steel, aluminum and polyethy- 
lene, it was called “stalpeth”. 
This new champion is setting 
the pace for other types of 
cable which will not only have 
many service advantages over 
the heavier cable but will also 
be more economical to produce 
and install. 

Improving cable is only one 
of the many Bell developments 
which help us to give you the 
best possible telephone service 


at the lowest possible cost. 


ter at lower unit cost 





THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


sponsored by Reylon, but it should 

sponsored by the Bayer Aspirin people 
the American Medical Association. T 
contestant has up to $4,000 worth of w: 
nings to finance his nervous breakdow 
but who’s going to finance ours? 

For the past few months I have four | 
myself getting fed up with “Dragne 
There, I’ve said it and I’m glad! The : 
was a time not long ago when Sergea 
Friday and Officer Smith were two of n 
favorite TV characters, and I hung on ‘5 
every clipped sentence, every “Yes, ma’ar : 
just give us the facts, ma’am,” fro; ) 
what appears to me now to have been 4 
hypnotic trance. I think that “Dragne ” 
began to drag just about the time that | 
began to watch another police show ca''- 
ed “The Lineup”, which is the CBS a:- 
swer to its NBC rival. 

“Lineup” features two San Francisco 
cops, a police lieutenant and an inspector, 
who in real life are veteran movie actors 
Warner Anderson and Tom Tully. The 
program is fast paced, the crooks look us 
crooked as all get-out without being 
stereotypes, the cameras move up and 
down San Francisco’s hills, along its 
waterfront and Chinatown streets, and the 
police offices have that authentic shabby 
look of a real police station. There 1s 
also the curious camaraderie and games- 
manship that actually exists between real 
policemen and veteran lawbreakers. 

“Lineup” is not stultified by the queer 
chopped-up dialogue that features “Drag- 
net”, and there is none of the philosophi- 
cal sermonizing that Sergeant Friday in- 
dulges in every so often. And come to 
think of it, there is none of the phony 
“realism” that takes up half the program 
on “Dragnet”, with Officer Smith talking 
about his aching tooth or his visiting in- 
laws. And finally, Anderson and Tully 
look like real policemen. 

The biggest television news of the yea! 
to me was not that Dagmar was return- 
ing, that the $64 question had been mulii- 
plied by a thousand, or even that Jackie 
Gleason had signed an $11 million con- 
tract. It was the dropping of space cadet 
and space patrol sagas from the networtss. 
This has improved my Saturday morning 
temper considerably, especially since 1 
offspring have passed the age where th | 
want to cut Davy Crockett caps out 
mama’s racoon coat. 

I notice, though, that a pilot film of 4 
new Western series featuring that c i 
Western toughie, Wyatt Earp, is looki 
for a sponsor. That shouldn’t be ha: 
there’s enough cereal on the market. | 
this trend gets out of hand, they'll be m: 
ing a hero out of Jesse James, and getti 2 
the program sponsored by the Misso: ‘i 
Pacific Railway or Brinks Express. No +, 
if they would only drop “My Little M: 
gie”, and stop those Wednesday eveni 2 
rows I have with my daughter, I'd 
eternally grateful. 
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Drawing by Franklin Arbuckle, R.C.A. 


36 Million Miles 


Canada’s annual exports of paper are 
the equivalent of a sheet five feet wide 
and 36 million miles in length: enough to 
circle the world 1,500 times. Canadian 
newsprint mills alone provide more than 
half the newspaper pages on earth. 

Pulp and paper is the largest element in 


Canada’s foreign trade. It accounts 
for a third of all exports to the United 
States. And it brings home one in 
every four dollars earned by all Canadian 
trade abroad. Every Canadian benefits 
because this industry is one of the truly 
great traders of the world. 


Pup & Paper Inpustry of CANADA 


131 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 
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FOREVER ALERT the Fireman stands read 





watchfulness to immediate action, eac 
motion perfected by practice, each decisio 
a lesson learned by experience. So he serv: 
THE the cause to which he is dedicated—pr 


MANUFACTURERS tecting you and yours. 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


In just the same way Life Insurance stan: 


In seconds he is transformed frem quic' 


day and night awaiting your call for help. 


t 
l 


by at all times to protect you and yot' 


family in the greatest of all emergencies. 


.) An 11 x 14 print of THE FIREMAN suitable for framing and without the advertising will be mailed on request. 
Send your name and address to Dept. B. Manufacturers Life Insurance Co., 200 Bloor Street E.. Toronto, Ont. 
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Thought is Infectious 


(Cover Story) 


The joint convention of the British 
%* and Canadian Medical Associations is 
eting this month in Toronto under the 
sidency of a man who has scarcely 
ictised medicine at all, in the pro- 
sional sense, during his long and 
table career. Dr. T. Clarence Routley 
Toronto will be the second Canadian 
preside over both Associations at the 
ssine time in the course of the thirty-one 
years of their affiliation. It is a formal 
honor with some significance. For in 
choosing to honor Dr. Routley, organized 
medicine in Britain and Canada is com- 
memorating its own collective achieve- 
ment, and the co-operation that has con- 
tributed to this achievement in large 
measure, rather than the achievements of 
an individual practitioner or _ specialist. 


Dr. Routley was born in _ Victoria 
County, Ontario, in 1889 and graduated 
from the University of Toronto with an 
MB in 1915—though his early ambition 
had been to become an actuary. He went 
overseas with the Royal Army Medical 
Corps but his war career was, he says a 
little ruefully, “very inglorious”. He fell 
off his horse while training in England 
and when he reverted from the status of 
patient to doctor, it was only to be judged 
unfit for active service and attached to 
the base staff. However, he was at least 
in a position to develop that understand- 
ing of his British colleagues and of British 
vays which has stood him in good stead 

a Commonwealth medical ambassa- 
dor. “I found them very snooty to begin 
with,” he confesses, “but their confidence 
Once given was never withdrawn.” 


=< 


In 1918, he was appointed Secretary of 
Ontario Medical Association and in 
23 he also took over the post of Gen- 
ce il Secretary of the Canadian Medical 
sociation. During the Second World 
\ ar he served as General Secretary of the 
dical Procurement and Assignment 
board at Ottawa, and the aftermath of 
brought new and wider challenges to 
proven capacity for administration. He 

2d as medical adviser to the Canadian 

| jegation to the United Nations in 1946 
was a member of the international 
nmission which set up the World 

| alth Organization. He has subsequently 
ved the latter in an advisory capacity. 

' ! closer to his heart has been the World 
\ :dical Association, which he helped to 
iblish, and which represents 750,000 
‘tors in 45 countries. “The World 
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Dr. T. Clarence Routley. 


Health Organization without the World 
Medical Association would be like a power 
line without the power,” he observes. And 
this approach exemplifies Dr. Routley’s 
contribution to medicine. For he is. above 
all, a man who gets things done by putting 
his faith in people rather than inst tutions. 
“I have never had a refusal wher I have 
put it to our doctors,” he says proudly. 
And he even found the Russian doctors 
co-operative when they were stili attend- 
ing international meetings. 

While with the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Routley travelled a million 
and a half miles. He has crossed the At- 
lantic forty times since the war. Many 
people would find so much hurried travel, 
sO many conferences and interm reports 
and meetings of standing comnittees an 
exasperating and sterile experience. And 
the doctor, devoted to research or absorb- 
ed in the daily, tangible work of his pro- 
fession, might be especially inclined to 
regard such calls on his time as, at best, 
a necessary evil. No doubt it has often 
required much patience of Dr. Routley. 
But the secret of his success, I suspect, is 
that he really enjoys it—he really likes 
meeting people. And the fact that he has 
spent so little time as a practising doctor 
may have helped to divorce him from 
those prejudices and obsessions that would 
impair his value as an administrator and, 
indeed, as a diplomat. 

In conversation Dr. Routley has a 
certain grave charm, a considered opti- 





they all know the 
best place in Cleveland 


“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive 

by train, plane or car, 
the friendliest place te 
stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
directly connected 

with Unior Terminal. 
No room charge for children 
under 14 when registered 
with. an adult. 


Atel 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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7) AMA) Some 100 years ago 


\ ©» the bartender of 

Pimm’s Restaurant of 

rn; ‘London invented a tall 
\ drink which he called 

, Pimm’s Cup. To this 

Lael day, the formula for 
\ y this delectable gin drink 

— is still a secret. Try it 


Pa — it’s the coolest, most 
\ { refreshing long-iced gin 


> drink you ever tasted. 
Send for free recipe 
booklet to P.O. Box 
308, station B, Mon. 


also PIMM’S No. 5 Cup 


(Rye Base) 


Produced in Canada under direct 


supervision of Pimm’s Ltd. 
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fly BEA 


Europe's finest air fleet 
















Swiftest, smoothest, easiest way to get about Europe 
is to fly BEA. By BEA’s superb four-engined turbo-prop 
Viscounts, in fully pressurized comfort. Or by BEA’s 
luxurious Elizabethan, high-winged and _landscape- 
windowed for wide panoramic views. 
BEA operate frequent services between 
the principal cities of Europe, to the 
Mediterranean and North Africa. First 
class and tourist fares available. 


fly ViSCOURT 


Exrope’s finest airliner. 


In Europe 
more people fly 
BEA than any 


other airline. 










. BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


General Sales Agents in Canada, U.S.A., Central and 
South America: British Overseas Airways Corporation, 





e 
MEET AN OLD FRIEND e** commons does not 
only mean a house of parliament, it is a mediaeval name that 
universities have used for centuries for a light meal, usually 


5 bread and cheese and ale. That great ale 
< of England, Bass, is a direct descendant of this 
, tradition. Naturally matured, 










it provides a royal refreshment 
of body and mind. 





eg i 8S RR Re 0H 
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The ale with an ancestry 


BREWED AT BURTON-ON-TRENT 
SINCE 1777 


Available at Liquor Control Board Stores across Canada e 








mism, which might be regarded as t!: 
bedside manner. He has the knack © f 
flattering whomever he is dealing with- ~ 
almost instinctively it seems. “That is a 
very discerning question,” he will say r_- 
flectively. And in the course of the caref 
reply, the point of the question will 
politely by-passed — if it seems unduy 
controversial. He is careful, for instanc., 
not to express any opinions on the ri 
merits of voluntary and State medici: 
though he is in the somewhat anomalo 
position of presiding over Associations th 
operate under both systems. He stress 
only that three factors must be balanc < 
—the quality and the cost of the servic 
and the long-term effects on the future 
medicine. This long-term consideration is, 
indeed, one of the keynotes of his attituce 
to all problems. It may incline him move 
to the British than the American way. On 
the polio vaccine issue, for instance, he 
favors the more cautious reaction of the 
British medical authorities. 

In this context, there comes to mind 
the struggle that many of the great men 
of medical history have had to win accept- 
ance from the medical authorities of their 
day—Pasteur, Lister and others. Are the 
medical authorities of today, of which Dr. 
Routley is such a notable spokesman, more 
responsive to new ideas and less com- 
placent? Dr. Routley was at least quick to 
respond to the implication in an indirect 
question. He is confident that times have 
changed and that organized medicine will 
not lag, especially in the development of 
Canada. “Thought, like disease, is infec- 
tious,” he reiterates. 

Dr. Routley retired from the Chairman- 
ship of the World Medical Association in 
1951 and from the Secretaryship of the 
Canadian Medical Association last year. 
He is married, with four grown-up 
children. He has a farm near Toronto 
where he indulges his interests in horses, 
trees and the piano. He is also a keen 
reader — “an itinerant reader” — with a 
revolving table where twenty or thir 
books are laid out for perusal, rangin 
from Aristotle to the Art of Living. 1 
likes biographies the best. In the old jing'e, 
“Geography is about maps while bicz 
raphy is about chaps”. And Dr. Rout! 
likes chaps — especially young ones, 
says. 

But he has no intention of retiring fron 
active life. If he deplores the pressure » 
modern life and the many breakdowns | 
causes, he himself does not give the i: 
pression that, despite his busy life, 
suffers from ulcers or neglects the art 
living. He is planning a couple of books — 
one autobiographical and the other deali :2 
with the early history of Canadian me 
cine. And he will devote much time 0 
helping the World Medical Associatic 
He is proud of the work which this As: 
ciation, together with the World Hea 
Organization, has already done in relievi 
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suffering of the backward regions— 
d in the fight against Communism. “A 
in in the belly knows no language,” he 
otes, “only relief.” At the same time he 
ints out that the annual budget of the 
HO is less than the price of four bomb- 
Malaria, venereal disease, yaws — 
se, he considers, are the great scourges 
be conquered. And the primary need is 
education. 
Behind the facade of the polished ad- 
nistrator, there seems to lurk, indeed, 
nething of the fervor of the medical 
ssionary. He has received, he says, all 
- honors he could wish for. He was the 
st elected Charter Member of the Royal 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of 
nada. He was appointed Honorary Con- 
tant General of the World Medical 


\ssociation in 1951. He received the rare 


N. G. Starr Award from the Canadian 


ledical Association, the CBE for his war 
‘rvices and an LL.D. from both Queen’s 
nd Dalhousie. But he speaks movingly of 


Wilfred Grenfell and Albert Schweitzer— 
the men who chose a different path. He is 
a religious man. And one senses that the 
work of the World Medical Association 
in the humanitarian service of the post- 
war world has brought him a satisfaction 
which was previously wanting. Nearer at 
home he sees one of the great challenges 
to be the task of rehabilitation and he is 
confident that the medical profession is in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of 
“treating the patient as a whole” — of 
taking into account all the related prob- 
lems of mental health and social environ- 
ment. Only on one matter does his faith 


desert him: “Our plans for civil defence? 


| would rather talk about civil disaster.” 
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zra Pound’s Canto 85 


ere is no knowledge but of the chang- 
ing world 

(he teaches) 

ngs not worth knowing you’d think— 
but what else is there? 

en act, action, to act, 

king into the heart. 
What else is there? 


nfucius said this, and if he did 
for our time, 
with this accent. 
i—ro—shi—ma— 
gasaki— 
peace in the world 
or the world in pieces.” 


d the heart in the middle, 
ethic 
h the heart in the middle: 
JAYME DONC JE SUIS. 
OW great must one be 
—with so much, with so little.) 


Louis Dudek 
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Royal Bank Manager Watches 
Prime Beet Go To Market 


It’s a little chilly in a meat packing plant, but this 
manager of one of our Western branches (left) 
likes to see at first hand what goes on in this and 
other industries that come to him for banking service 
and advice. 

In this he is typical of the men who head up more 
than 740 Royal Bank branches in communities across 
the country. They like to get away from their desks 
from time to time — to meet the men on the assembly 
line, to see new plants and processes, to get the 
“feel” of the businesses that look to them for much 
more than routine banking. 


Perhaps their approach to their job is in line with 
the way you run your business. Perhaps the time has 
come to get together... 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


A big bank serving a big country 
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E. C. GILL, of Toronto, May 18 
was elected President of the Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers 
Associaticn in annual session at 
Montebello, P.@. Mr. Gill is 
President of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company and_ suc- 
ceeds in office A. Bruce Mat- 


thews, President of the Excelsior 
Life. . 


“TUBULAR” Coin Wrappers are 
worth their weight in gold... 
they prevent money-counting 
mistakes . . . wrap coins neatly 


. . save time and trouble. Write 





for samples. 
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Chess Problem 


by “Centaur” 


The Number of permutations of 
masked batteries theoretically possible 
in two-movers is astonishing; in lateral 
and diagonal types aimed directly at the 
black King there are over a_ thousand. 
There may be three or four pieces in the 
battery line. Of those with three pieces, 
if the two intervening pieces are black, 
we have the so-called half-pin. Mostly 
they are mixed, one white and one black. 
In the rarer type, where all three pieces 
are white, the rear piece may just give 
support when the battery is fired, pre- 
venting the front pieces being captured by 
the black King. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 117 


Key-move 1.Kt-B4, threatening 2.QxKt 
(5) mate. If Kt(4)-KS; 2.Kt-K7 mate. 
If Kt(3)-KS; 2.B-Kt4 mate. If KtxB; 


2.Kt-Q6 mate. If KxKt; 2.BxR mate. 






This is an original masked battery, wi 
all white pieces and a flight, extreme 
complex and difficult to present. The 
is a dual mate after Kt-K3. 


PROBLEM No. 118, by F. von Wardene 


Black—Seven Pieces. 





PRENMES MOUVE AEE 9 oe 
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White—Eight Pieces. 


White mates in two. 


Ring the Changes 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


Across 


1. Ring-leader of the operatic stage? (5) 

4. Vehicle for a kiss, by the sound of it. (3) 

6. He did for the ballet what Toulouse- 
Lautrec did for the Can-Can. (5) 

9. Cafes rise to make this dish. (9) 

10. Land on this river in Africa. (5) 

11. TRICED, when put in order, are. (7, 2, 6) 

13. Trains a singer, who could not — (7) 

16. — conceivabiy this 1A! (7) 

17. In which a chartered accountant slept 
with a member of parliament? (4, 3) 

19. She naturally needs dressing room back 
stage. (7) 

22. Fireworks at sea? (8, 7) 

25. Is one changed like 6D? (5) 

27. But it wasn’t Wagner’s swan-song. (9) 

28. It will get me in the end! (5) 


29. It can happen to what waits for no 
man. (3) 
30. Rents are the makings of 21. 
(5) 
Down 
1. Musically very loud in the Welsh coun- 
try. (7) 





2,15. They loved to die — for Wagner 
(1,3; 6} 
. Did the Frenchman ‘‘wander lonely as” 
one. (5) 
. Wagnerian sopranos raise theirs in song 
(5) 
. That German line that stemmed from 
Wagner and 1A. (9) 
6. See 24. 
7. One Moses who laid it on thick. (7) 
8. 7 to be different, let’s eat in town. 
(7) 
12. Where ‘“‘The Ring’’ was liquidated? (5) 
14. Drum often played with a pipe or bat, 
perhaps? (5) 
15. See 2. 
17. The song of the voice. (7) 
18. Did the fireman wha went the wrong 
way — fail to make a report? (7) 
20. A permanent mark against the Russian? 
(7) 
21. Head off gifts? (7) 
23. He got his B.A. in a roundabout way in 
India. (5) 
24, 6. He proved himself a better man than 
Bis. S23) 
26. Here it is at last. (3) 


— Ww 


ou 


SOLUTION TO 
LAST PUZZLE 


Across 


. Bad 

. Hand in glove 
. Locates 

. Pollute 

. Overruled 

. Idem 

. Festoons 

. Cotter 

. Recite 

. Nonsense 

. Golf 

. Out of hand 

. Cheetah 

. Ace high 

. Exasperated 30. G p 


Down 


. Bill-of-fare 

2. Dickens 

. Hater 

. Nestling 

5. Impede 

. Golliwogs 

. Opulent 

. Even 

. Friendship 

. Out of step 

. Portrait 

. Cholera 

. Nearing 

. Gopher 25. Freed 
. Ache (363) 
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Woodbine and the Colonel 


by Jim Coleman 


» It is singularly fitting that, in the 
a ; é 
» final season of thoroughbred racing 

beautiful old Woodbine Park in To- 
nto, the directorate of the august On- 
rio Jockey Club should be presided over 

Kenric Rudolphus Marshall, a gentle- 

in whose own sporting career encom- 
asses the greater portion of the history of 
at unique Canadian institution. 

Colonel Marshall’s personal recollec- 
tions of Woodbine go back to 1892. His 
only rival in the Ontario Jockey Club’s 
official family is Clocker Thomas J. Bird, 

gaffer of 80, who is beginning his 61st 
consecutive year of attendance at the To- 
ronto race course. 

For persons of real sporting instincts, 
the traditionalists and the nostalgic old- 
timers, there will be a severe wrench 
when the Ontario Jockey Club abandons 
its present headquarters on the immacu- 
lately-manicured 80 acres which original- 
ly were known as “Deacon Duggan’s 
Farm”. The Colonel is a traditionalist and 
a gentleman of the finest sporting in- 
stincts but his vigorous mien and _ his 
record as a successful industrialist would 
belie any suggestion that he can be typed 
as a “nostalgic old-timer”. However, The 
Colonel epitomizes the spirit and the 
singular atmosphere of Woodbine. 

The simple and rather tragic truth is 
that Canadian’ racing has outgrown 
Woodbine’s 80 acres. Even the most mer- 
cenary two-buck bettor regrets leaving the 
old track, but the fact has become ob- 
ious that present-day audiences cannot 
2 accommodated in such limited sur- 
oundings. Accordingly, the Ontario 
key Club has purchased an 800-acre 
roperty in Etobicoke, near Malton Air- 
rt, and is building a magnificent course 
hich will be opened a year from now. 
O maintain the link with the past, the 
ew course will be named Woodbine, too, 
id as many of the traditions of the past 

can withstand sudden transplantation 

ill make the trip from the Victorian era 

the atomic age. 

To understand the reluctance with which 
anadians are going to quit their old 
ayground, it is necessary to understand 
1at Woodbine hasn't been a mere sports 
ound—it has been part of a disappear- 
g way of life. No matter how beautiful, 
»w well-appointed or how comfortable 
le new track may be, never can it be 
‘pected to evoke the warm atmosphere 
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of the 80-acre road- 
block in Toronto’s 
tumultuously - popu- 
lated east end. 

Woodbine has been 
loved by those who, 
through the years, 
have sat in its ram- 
bling, sun - bathed 
stands. Woodbine 
has been cursed by 
office-workers who, 
nightly, have fought 
their way home 
through the heavy 
traffic, only to find 
their rubber - tired 
paths obstructed by 
6.000 to 20,000 per- 
sons who were for- 
tunate enough to spend their afternoons 
on those same green Woodbine lawns 
and whose cars were disgorged into the 
tangle of evening traffic. 

One recent evening, your correspond- 
ent sat with Colonel Marshall on a bench 
on the Woodbine club house lawn, just 
before dusk. The shadows were lengthen- 
ing and the wind was stirring the leaves 
of those magnificent elms. It was the hour 
of the evening when, in imagination, one 
could hear again the thudding hoof-beats 
of the fine horses that have fought their 
way through that agonizing three furlongs 
of the home-stretch. While we sat there, 
the night watchman made his first evening 
rounds — a nightwatchman named “Skip- 
py” who has lived with thoroughbred 
horses for 60 years. 

As “Skippy” passed The Colonel's 
bench, he tipped his hand to the peak of 
his cap and murmured, “Good evening, 
sir’. The Colonel acknowledged the sa- 
lute with a wave of his cane and a few 
polite words such as pass between men 
who love horses and then he took a quick, 
pleased look around him and stared out 
towards the waters of Lake Ontario. 

It was one of those rare moments when 
The Colonel was in the mood to talk of 
the past. Some day, perhaps, he can be 
persuaded to write his own personal his- 
tory of Woodbine. For now, it must suf- 
fice that I recall his words as he spoke 
them that evening: 

“The first of my many visits to Wood- 
bine.” said The Colonel, “was in the com- 





Colonel K. R. Marshall: Adds up to a lot of Queen’s Plates. 


pany of my mother and father who, as 
usual, drove down in a carriage on the 
Twenty-fourth of May in 1892 to see Mr. 
Joseph Seagram’s O’Donaghue win The 
Queen’s Plate. I saw every Queen’s Plate 
with the exception of Joe Miller’s in 1894 
and the five years when I was away at 
war. It adds up to a lot of Queen’s Plates. 

“Driving down from our home on Sher- 
bourne Street, we had a choice of two 
routes. One was Queen Street and the 
other was along Eastern Avenue. We 
chose the latter. The scene on the highway 
was much like driving from London to 
Epsom Downs to see The Derby. The 
road was full of traffic: smart carriages, 
buggies, high dog-carts, the odd tailyho 
coach and a few sporting tandems. There 
were traffic jams in those days and it was 
a long trip, too. It was common to see the 
leader in a tandem attempt to climb into 
the vehicle he was pulling. That first day 
was a gay sight — indignant coachmen 
blowing their horns and children racing 
alongside asking favors of the handsome- 
ly-dressed ladies and gentlemen in the car- 
riages. 

“There was very little parking space at 
Woodbine in those days and it was the 
custom for the coachmen to unload their 
passengers and then take their carriages 
outside the track fences. The coachmen 
would peer over the fences until the day’s 
racing was concluded. 

“The Woodbine grandstand was very 
small—much like a country fair. The fields 
of horses were small and contestants usu- 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 


j COME FOR FUN! | THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 

Terrace Gables Hotel NOTICE OF 285th DIVIDEND 
FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASS. A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 


share has been declared payable on the 


On Cape Cod 15th day of July, 1955 to shareholders 


of record at the close of business on the 







Enjoy gay evenings, dancing, y 

with entertainment, games, 15th day of June, 1955. 

movies — sun-drenched days 

swimming, fishing, golfing. Su- 

perb Cape Cod cuisine. Write Montreal, S. C. ScAppINc 

for Free picture folder. American Ray 25, s s Ss 

Plan (European on request). eo 1955. ecretary 
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Falmouth Hgts., iiass. 









“Shortest and Surest Method” 


MATRICULATION 


Complete matriculation in one year No extra curricula 
: J —!} r activities — Individual 
instruction—Small study groups—Combined matriculation and Secretarial courses. 


B4 WOODLAWN AVE. WEST TELEPHONE WA 3-2073 TORONTO 7, CANADA 
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ally were owned by such prominent bree 


ers as Mr. Seagram, William Hendr: , 


Robert Davies, Nathaniel Dyment, J. 
Dawes and a few Americans. I rememb 
my father introducing me to Mr. Rod 
Pringle who won the first Queen’s Pla» 
at Woodbine. I recall, too, that he intr - 
duced me to Dr. Strange, Sir Frank Smi 
Colonel Casimir Gzowski, T. C. Pattese . 
William Christie and Joseph “The De.- 
con” Duggan who owned the property «1 
which the course was built. 

“An old gentleman named Lyndhu: 
Ogden was secretary of the Ontario Jock: \ 
Club and clerk of the course in those da’ s 
and it was a notable sight to see him ri. - 
ing a stout black pony to watch the hors.s 
being started. Then, he’d ride back to tie 
scales at a gallop to be sure that all the 
jockeys had been carrying the correct 
weights.” 

The Colonel yarned on for some time, 
in magnificent form. He told of the 
changes which had come with the years— 
how Joseph “The Deacon” Duggan orig- 
inally had purchased the Woodbine prop- 
erty as a country estate and sold the lake- 
shore portion of it to two publicans named 
Pardee and Howell. The Messrs Pardee 
and Howell built a road house and race 
track. The road house was burned to the 
ground and the race track suffered from 
financial anaemia until 1881 when the On- 
tario Jockey Club acquired the property 
on lease from Mr. Duggan. 

The Colonel, who never has forgiv- 
en his fellow-directors completely for hav- 
ing abandoned steeplechasing, mentioned 
many of the old names such as Walter 
Northgrave, D. L. “Lally” McCarthy, Stu- 
art Huston, the Mackenzies, Kirkfield 
Stable, J. K. L. Ross, George W. Beard- 
more, Carruthers and Shields, T. P. Phel- 
an, Robert Davies, Frank Procter, George 
M. Hendrie, Allen Case, and Leigh Mc- 
Carthy. He went on to mention such lai- 
ter-day breeders as Colonel R. S. Mce- 
Laughlin, H. C. Hatch and E. P. Taylor «s 
men who have made their immense contri- 
butions to Canada’s largest spectator sport. 

It had become quite dark when The 
Colonel decided that he had spoken enough 
for one evening. The spell was broken 
when “Skippy”, the watchman, retraced 
his steps and once again saluted respec’ - 
fully. The Colonel cleared his throat gru - 
fly and said: “We were just talking abe: 
old times—these young fellows dont 
understand about those old days”. 

Although never can I find the words i) 
tell him at such times, I wish The Colon ! 
to know that as long as there are perso ; 
who love horse racing, the name of bh ; 
old Woodbine never will die. There w 
be many of us who will be standing 
the shadows next September when T! ° 
Colonel lowers the Union Jack from t! 
Woodbine flagpole for the last time. F: 
one, I can say that it will be a brief m: 
ment which I shall never forget. 
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Mass Housing — At Less Than Cost 


° There’s no trick to erecting modern 
& homes for the masses if the masses 
ei them below cost. Sweden provides 60,- 
(0 smartly-fashioned new dwelling units 
for her seven millions of people each 
year, but the occupier does not, as a rule, 
puy an “economic rent”, nor does he pay 
more than part of the construction out- 
lays on a home he puts up for himself. 
One explanation is found in the convic- 
tion of all classes that good homes are 
essential to a good society. They are re- 
garded as no more a “privilege” than pol- 
ice and fire protection. 

[his attitude is recognized and confirm- 
ed by the policies of all political parties. 
\nd from this total agreement on the 
home building problem has come a sys- 
tem of subventions that taxes the “Haves” 
so that the “Have Nots” shall dwell in 
comfort. 

In many areas a more practical reason 
applies. Sweden’s industrial establishments 
are greatly decentralized. Hundreds of 
them have located in rural districts where 
extensive housing for workers became a 
first requirement. Accustomed in many in- 
stances to lower rents in a poorer com- 
munity, the labor force managed to sad- 
die the costs of new accommodation on 
three broad backs: the industrial employ- 
er and the municipal and national treas- 
ures. 

For a dwelling costing $4,000-$5,000, 

> tenant employee pays from $15 to $25 

month. If he builds a cottage for him- 

f, he escapes a large portion of the bur- 

n by cash gifts from his employer and 

2 town council and cheap loans from the 
‘vedish government. In some of the new 
using projects of the big pulp and paper 

mpanies, if a workman remains on his 
» for ten years he is given a free deed 

his company-built home. During the in- 

val, he pays hardly more than $20 a 
onth rent. This may look to Canadians 

e sheer philanthropy, but the Swedish 
‘porate landlord will tell you it is much 
eaper in the long run than a continuous 
nover of his labor staff. If you think 
'S wrong, consider the recent statement 
’m one of the most active forest-indus- 
centres of Ontario that the turnover of 
\or-supply represented a loss of up to 
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by Robson Black 


two dollars a cord on the pulpwood pro- 
duced. 

Close to 90 per cent of house construc- 
tion in Sweden is conducted with govern- 
ment money. This is arranged through 
credit institutions which advance up to 85 
per cent of the estimated value of the 
structure. Interest rates are held to 3 per 
cent on first mortgages, loans being paid 
off by annual instalments extending over 
40 years for brick, and 30 years for wood- 
en houses. The central lending authority, 
and not the private builder, sets the rental 
levels, gauged by the capital investment 
and operating costs. In some cases, the 
builder is encouraged by exemption from 
loan interest during the first ten years, and 
at the maturity of the loan the capital 
obligation is automatically cancelled. 

“Subvention” has an innocuous sound, 
but it finally calls on someone fo: hard 
cash. The price to the taxpayers cf Swe- 
den for helping thousands of people to 
get housing bargains amounts to $'60 mil- 
lion a year, or about $2.30 for each unit 
ot population. Half of this sum is in the 
form of three per cent loans, not all of 
which are finally returnable to the state. 
The other half comprises a mos’ curious 


pattern of outright public bonuses. For 
example, $40 million is handed over to 
those repairing old residences; $2 million 
goes to the banks to compensate them for 
making loans at low interest; $2.4 million 
is awarded to municipal or semi-private 
building authorities to enable them to give 
old-age pensioners small modern apart- 
ments at less than an economic rental. The 
Sums mentioned in the foregoing, repre- 
sent the dollar-exchange value of the 
Swedish crown which, within Sweden, has 
nearly twice as much purchasing power. 
One may ask at this point: What effect 
do housing suvventions exert on the mo- 
bility of labor? Does the fact that a work- 
er occupies a home furnished, in part, by 
his employer and the local municipality, 
chain him to his job and discourage his 
moving elsewhere? It does, without a 
doubt, but this factor is of immense value 
to the continuity of production and the 
increasing quality of the product and 
meets with full approval from employees 
and their unions. Any worker is free to 
pick up and move where he pleases, but 
as industrial towns become more and 
more uniform in housing standards and 
recreational advantages, the itinerant is 





These typical workers’ homes in a Swedish industrial suburb rent for $35 to $40 a 
month with costs subsidized by government and employer. |... us 
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His worrying hours, 





too, are shorter 
today 


Joe never had it so good! 


Today he earns more than twice as much 
as he did ten years ago. His hours are shorter. 
And the new plant where he works is bright, 
modern and efficient — a vast improvement on 
the old one. 


And there’s another important change — one 
that benefits Joe and his family in a personal 
way. Not so long ago, he used to envy the workers 
in big plants because they had group life insur- 
ance. But now Joe’s company, though compara- 
tively small, has arranged a similar plan which 
also provides health and accident insurance, as 
well as pensions. 


This coverage takes a big load of worry off 
Joe’s mind. Especially the group life insurance 
— which adds extra dollars for his family’s pro- 
tection over and above the life insurance he has 
provided on his own. 


Joe’s experience is like that of thousands of 
workers in many different businesses through- 
out the country. Group insurance, little known 
25 years ago, has developed rapidly because it 
meets such a vital need. It has met this need so 
successfully that last year Canadians received 
a total of about 90 million dollars in group bene- 
fits from life insurance companies. 


Here is more evidence that life insurance 
companies, and their representatives, are con- 
stantly seeking new and better ways to serve 
the needs of Canadians in all walks of life! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


IN CANADA 


Comprising more than 50 Canadian, British and United States Compunie 


L-355FM 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE 


Residential School For Boys 


Ridley College offers boys a sound 
academic background augmented by 
a well rounded programme of mental 
and physical development. 


A Memorial Chapel, modern 
classrooms and residences are 
supplemented by a well equipped 
gymnasium, artificial ice rink and 
over 50 acres of playing fields, 
to provide year round recreational 
facilities. 














Attractive entrance bursaries and 
scholarships are available for 
qualifying candidates. 










For information and an _ illustrated 
prospectus, please write to: 


The Headmaster. 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 
ST. CATHARINES 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 
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CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





§j Johns- Manville 
a Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend of 75c per share on the Common 
Stock payable June 10, 1955 to holders of 
record May 31, 1955. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


and 
publication printing 


* 


\ 71 RICHMOND ST. W, TORONTO 
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not likely to improve his Jot. Furthermore. 
no company, whatever its social benefac- 
tions, attempts to influence municipal gov- 
ernment, so that the spectre of paternal- 
ism, commonly associated with company- 
towns, rarely appears. 

At Vasteros, centre of the great electri- 
cal machinery plants of the Swedish Gen- 
eral Electric Company. the writer made 
a round of self-contained bachelor apart- 
ments, built with company funds, and 
renting for as little as $13 a menth. Some- 
what larger quarters for a small family 
were priced at $20 monthly. Nor does the 
worker’s advantage end with low rentals. 
Should they amount to as much as $340 
a year. assuming he has two children un- 
der his roof, he gets a reduction of $60 
a year from his landlord. together with a 
credit of $30 to help pay his heating. Both 
ot these latter concessions come eventual- 
ly from the national treasury. 

Sooner or Jater. the Canadian visitor io 
Stockholm comes upon a housing scheme 
probably without parallel in other parts of 
the world. The municipal council of Steck- 
holm, now engaged in building suburban 
apartment houses and all the appurten- 
ances of a self-contained community at a 
cost of $300 million has made a unique 
provision for old-age pensioners. The 
humane motive behind this plan is to avoid 
segregating old folk in institutions by dis- 
tributing them to apartment buildings 
where they may have daily contact with 
younger tenants. For a rental of $17.80 
monthly. the pensioner and his wife have 
a living-room. bathroom. kitchenette. and 
balcony. attractively decorated and well- 
equipped. The Swedes appear tc 


distaste for institutional treatment of the 


have a 


aged. the blind. and the destitute juvenile. 
Suppose a Swedish 
clerk sets out to build a cottage in an in- 


worker or Office 
dustrial community. taking advantage of 
the mutual-assistance schemes in vogue. 
His specifications may call for 
room with dining section, bedroom, bath- 
room, kitchen. plus an unfinished upstairs 
ready for an extra bedroom. The total 
cost is placed at $3,900. To this, he con- 
tributes $200 and $300 worth of his own 
labor. The outright state and municipal 
subventions amount to $580. amplified by 
his employer's gift of $800. Loans from 
the state total $2.020. During his first year. 
he faces an “extra” of 3.6 per cent of the 
loans to cover the cost of issue. From the 
second to the fifth year, his loan interest, 
taxes, and upkeep run to only $9.85 a 
month. From the fifth year onward, with 
amortization of part of his loan commenc- 
ing. his monthly outlay rises to $11.76. 
Meanwhile, he occupies a snug little home 
on which he spent just $500 of his person- 
al cash and labor. 

That's how it’s done when Everybody 
builds for Anybody. The mathematics may 
ve confusing and the tax-ovills may cut 
deep, but the houses blossom like petunias. 


a living- 





Means 
to an End 


The man of means may 
spend too much time looking 
after his investments. In the 
end, if he’s wise, he’ll use the 
services of Chartered Trust. 
They will accept your securi- 
ties for safekeeping and collect 
interest and dividends for you. 
Phone or write for full in- 
formation. 
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CHARTER, 


CHARTERED 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


| TORONTO: 34 King Street West — EM. 8-768F 


20 St. Clair Ave. W.— WA. 2-5158 
MONTREAL: 388 St. James St. W. — HA. 5165 
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Bonds and 
Treasury Bills 
Provincial and 


Municipal Bonds 
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Public Utility and 
Industrial Financing 


Orders accepted for execution 
on all stock exchanges 


DomINION SECURITIES 
Grpn. LIMITED 


Established 1901 
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Toronto Montreal 


New York 


! 
\ 


London, Eng. 
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For 

Growth of Income 

Capital Appreciation 

Income Tax Credit 
Invest in 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you a proportionate interest 
in 70-80 first-class investments. 


Phone or write for information 


A.F. Francis 


& Company Limited 
MEMBER OF THE INVESTMENT DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
66 KincSt.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 
Pigott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 








THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 274 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
at the rate of thirty cents per fully-paid 
share on the outstanding Capital Stock of 
this Bank has been declared for the quarter 
ending July 31, 1955, payable at the Bank 
and its branches on August 1, 1955, to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 30, 1955. 

Subscribers to new shares are reminded 
that they will rank for this dividend only 
in the proportion that the amount paid 
upon such new shares at the record date 
of June 30, 1955, bears to the subscription 
price of $27. 

By Order of the Board. 


N. J. McKINNON, 
General Manager 
Toronto, May 27, 1955 
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Canadian Petrofina 


I have tried to read through the pro- 

spectus in connection with an issue of 
$25 million of Canadian Petrofina Sinking 
Fund Debentures, but an ordinary human 
being becomes pretty dizzy trying to com- 
prehend its contents and to ascertain defi- 
nitely what assets the company has. — 
S. B., Toronto. 

Sorry, I'm only an ordinary human 
being too. Blame the lawyers who draw up 
the legislation that makes a prospectus so 
complicated. Note that the balance sheet 
at the end of 1954 shows the value of the 
company’s plant and equipment at almost 
$20 million. 

Petrofina is a new entrant into the Ca- 
nadian oil industry, backed largely by Bel- 
gian money. It is building in Montreal 
what is claimed to be the most modern 
refinery in the world. It has deals with 
pipeline companies which will put it smack 
into the rich southern Ontario market. 

Also, don’t forget that a debenture is 
an IOU. You have to trust the people 
behind a company when you take its IOU. 
The only real security you have is the 
company’s ability to make money. 


Alberta Distillers 


I recently purchased some shares of 

Alberta Distillers at $1.90. What is 
vour opinion of this firm and what are the 
possibilities of a capital gain? Also what 
are the chances of future dividends?— 
A. C., South Porcupine, Ont. 

Alberta Distillers is a relative new- 
comer to the liquor industry. It was form- 
ed in 1946 as a private company and 
became a public company in 1949. 

It makes and sells whisky, rum, gin, 
liqueurs, industrial and commercial alco- 
hol and sells distillery by-products. Lately, 
it has been concentrating to a great extent 
on expanding sales into the lucrative On- 
tario market where it is reported to have 
found a ready reception. 

Alberta Distillers’ main market is on 
the Prairies, but it also sells to the United 
States, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea and 
other countries. 

Like other liquor companies, its pros- 
perity depends to a large degree on the 
nation’s prosperity. And, like other firms, 
it must conduct aggressive advertising and 
sales campaigns to win markets — par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that the 
company must buck the high - powered 
competition of major distillers like Seag- 
ram’s and Walker’s. 

But Alberta Distillers is making head- 


way, according to gossip in the industr) 
Any investment in this firm must be cor 
sidered long-term. Businesses are not bui 
overnight. Certainly, dividends are in th 
dim future. Last year the company had 
net loss of $167,733. At May 31, 195. 
it had a deficit of about $524,000. Resul: 
of marketing efforts in Ontario will b 
better known when the report for the cu: 
rent year’s Operations is published. 
The stock is a relatively quiet trader an 
currently sells at about $1.80. It might b 
considered an industrial speculation wit 
fairly attractive possibilities for capita! 
gain, but will need close watching. 


Anglo- Newfoundland 


I would appreciate your opinion on 

my 500 shares of Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Corp.—M. R. W., Van- 
couver. 

Anglo-Newfoundland is a major indus- 
try in Canada’s tenth province which has 
links in newsprint, mining and shipping. 
Its newsprint mill at Grand Falls, New- 
foundland, has a capacity of about 280,000 
tons a year. It also has plants at Bishop's 
Falls, Nfld., and Chandler, Que. 

Its mining interests, through a_ sub- 
sidiary — Terra Nova Properties — in- 
clude a 50 per cent cut in Buchans Mining, 
which is a subsidiary of the giant Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining. 

This combination has made Anglo- 
Newfoundland a favorite investment for 
those investors who want to participate in 
our expected long-run growth of the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. 

Investment interest has increased con- 
siderably in recent months following re- 
ports that the company is eyeing Ontario. 
The provincial government gave Anglo- 
Newfoundland an 18 months’ licence ‘o 
examine extensive forest reserves in the 
Sioux Lookout area. If all goes well, 4 
$35 million to $50 million pulp and pap«r 
plant will be built in that area by Anglo- 
Newfoundland. 

Earnings have tended to bounce aroun ! 
considerably in line with swings in the 
value of the U.S. dollar and changes ‘1 
lead and zinc prices. However, last ye. * 
it made a profit of some $3.6 million, U> 
from $2.9 million in 1953 and equal °> 
66 cents a share, compared with 53 cen' 
Dividends are at the rate of 60 cents ai - 
nually, established in 1935, and at curre: t 
stock price of about $13 the shares retu: 1 
some 4.7 per cent — slightly better tha: 
yields obtainable on many other pulp ar ! 
paper stocks. 

Some factors which make the con- 
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any’s shares look relatively attractive in- 
‘ude the recent improvement in the 
nited States dollar (the higher the value 
f the U.S. money the better the income 
om newsprint sold to the Americans) 
id firmness in lead and zinc prices. 
Adding further interest to Anglo-New- 
sundland is its participation with 23 other 
‘ternational firms in BRINCO (British 
ewfoundland Corp.), which promotes 
ewfoundland development. 

The financial position is strong. At the 
id of 1954, working capital was about 
(9.5 million with cash and investments 
talling $7.2 million. 





onsolidated Mining 


fy 1 would appreciate your advice on 
\M > Consolidated Mining and Smelting. I 
own 450 shares at $27.—J. T. S., Van- 
ouver. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., 
ot Canada—familiarly known as Cominco 
or Smelters—is one of the world’s largest 
producers of lead, zinc, silver and fer- 


{- tilizers. It also produces a wide variety of 
1- other metals, ammonia and _= sulphuric 
acid. 


As a major metal producer, its earnings 
naturally fluctuate with changes in prices 
of principal metals. It should be noted 
that lead and zinc have been showing 
0 stronger tendencies recently. However, as 
the company’s president points out, buying 
by the United States government for its 
defence stockpiles is the dominant force 
in world supply and demand for these 
metals. 

Last year, earnings improved consider- 
ably to some $25 million or $1.53 a share 
from $20.4 million or $1.25 a share in 
1953. This gain was after considerable in- 
creases in income taxes and depreciation 
provisions. Earnings so far this year are 
running substantially higher than early in 
'954, largely because of higher base metal 
prices. 

However, the fertilizer business doesn’t 
‘00k too good. The company has reported 
nat 1954 was the turning point in the fer- 
lizer market with supply exceeding de- 
and for the first time since the end of 

e Second World War. 

As a major company in the mining in- 

istry, Cominco conducts extensive hunts 
mew sources of supply. Its most 
omising property and probably its most 
veloped one is in the Pine Point area 
sar Great Slave Lake in the Northwest 
erritories, where extensive deposits of 
igh-grade lead and zinc have been found. 
ominco controls the company formed to 
; ‘velop this property and recently an- 
' sunced that it was considering bringing 
into production. 

Smelters is controlled by the Canadian 
icific Railway, which owns some 8.4 
illion of the 16.3 million shares out- 
inding. The stock currently trades at its 
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Canada’s Oil Industry 


Featured in our June Review and Securities List is a 
summary of the present situation and future prospects of 
the Canadian oil industry together with interesting infor- 
mation about three of the leading Canadian integrated oil 


companies. 


The bonds and shares of these companies deserve a place 
in most investment portfolios, the senior securities being 
among the highest grade corporation investments obtain- 
able, while the common shares offer a participation in a 
growing industry of fundamenta! importance to the Cana- 


dian economy. 


Another feature of our June Review and Securities List is 
a brief description of the World Bank and its activities. 
Summaries of five security offerings are also included to- 
gether with a representative list of bonds, debentures, 
preferred and common shares for June investment. 


A copy of our June Review and Securities 


List will be sent upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


— Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 


Kitchener 


London, Eng. 


Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 


Chicago New York 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





Ask for our booklet 
“Some Remarks on Wills” 


the man who forgets 
his will 


forgets his family 


REVIEW YOUR WILL REGULARLY 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 























































WY GANT 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
ADI02 











Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
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1955 high of $34 and sold as low as $2 
this year. Regular semi-annual dividen ; 
of 40 cents have been paid and extra dis 

dends of 55 cents were distributed on 195} 


earnings. 

The shares offer an attractive mediu 
for participation in Canada’s natural r - 
source development and the $27 price y 
paid certainly looks attractive now. 


In Brief 


i In 1938 I bought 500° shares «f 
Hutchison Lake Gold Mines. Is it «f 
any value?—W. A. M., Winnipeg. 
This is now 125 shares of Maylac God 
Mines, which hasn’t done a thing since 
1947. 


I hold shares of Westmont Oils Lt, 
purchased in 1929 at 10 cents a share. /s 
the company still active in any way? -— 
M. F. L., Grande Prairie, Alta. 

As dead as King Tut. 


Any prospects for the forgotten Big Six 
Oil Co.?—B. T., Battle Heights, Sask. 


A big zero. 


1 would appreciate knowing if any of 
these certificates are worthwhile retaining 
or if they can all be consigned to the ash- 
can: Central Manitoba Mines Ltd 
English Brook Gold Mining Co.; Illinois- 
Alberta Oils; Devenish Petroleum. — 
G. E. D., Winnipeg. 

Let’s not overload that modern Winni- 
peg incinerator. Central Manitoba its still 
around. 

What are my chances on Tarian 
Petroleums?—G. D., Beverly, Alta. 


Did you ever draw a royal flush in 
poker? 


. United Mic Mac Mines, but 
have received no information since 1950. 
What shall I do with these shares? — 
F. M. E., Winnipeg. 

Take your pick—the wall or the stove. 


Town... 


Il have a few shares in Alberta Gi«t 
Oil Co.—W. H. G., Westlock, Alta. 

This may have been a giant at ove 
time. but he can’t be found now. 


I have several thousand shares of Tori 0 
Oil Corp., and would like to know (% 
present status of this company.—N. L. 
Mont Joli, Que. 


Just hanging around. 


I would like very much to get an © 
praisal and prospects for the future >! 
Bourbeau Lake Gold Mines.—C. C. 3. 
Huntsville, Ont. 


What future? It’s inactive. 
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Tradition of Service 


by John Irwin 


Alfred Lloyd Penhale, president of 
Asbestos Corporation Limited, is 
mtinuing a family tradition of service to 
1e industry and the community. His 
andfather, Matthew Penhale, and his 
ither, Col. J. J. Penhale, DSO, were 
ioneers of the Canadian asbestos _in- 
istry which had its beginnings in the 
astern townships of Quebec in 1876. It 
as at Black Lake, Quebec, in 1885, that 
ie pioneer Penhales (a fine old Cornish 
ame) put into operation the first asbestos 
mill in the world. 
The basic principles 
involved in the se- 
paration of asbestos 
fibre from the rock 
in that first mill are 
sull used in the 
recently completed 
multi-million dollar 
the Com- 
Nor- 
mandie Mine, the 
construction of 
which Mr. Penhale 
recommended to his 
co - directors some 
years ago. 

Mr. Penhale was 
born at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, on October 
11, 1901, and edu- 
cated there. He 
vorked for a lum- 
ber company’ and 
erved for two years as a reporter for the 
‘herbrooke Daily Record before joining 
\sbestos Corporation of Canada Limited, 
re predecessor of the present company, 
2 1923 when his father was_ assistant 
eneral manager. As private secretary to 
le general manager, he acquired a pro- 
ciency in shorthand which he retains and 
ill finds “most useful”. He had a 
horough and complete training in the 
omplex operations of the company. In 
937 he was appointed general sales 
lanager, became secretary in 1943, 
eneral manager in 1948, and the follow- 
1g year was appointed president and 
lanaging director. 

A tall, modest man, impeccably dress- 
d, he has charm. warmth and good 
umor. An entertaining conversationalist, 
e reveals a wide and penetrating knowl- 
dge of current provincial, national and 
iternational affairs. 

Like his father before him (who was 
ne of its founders), he is active in the 
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Alfred L. 


affairs of the Canadian Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. At the Institute’s 
annual meeting in Toronto in April he 
was elected president, a source of pride to 
his mother, who lives with his family 
which consists of his wife, the former 
Edith McNaughton and their two sons 
and two daughters. Mr. Penhale is also 
a director of the Canadian Metal Mining 
Association, past president of the Quebec 
Asbestos Mining Association, a member 
of the board of the Woods Manufactur- 
ing Company, the 
Standard Life As- 
surance Company 
of Edinburgh and 
the Champlzein Oil 
Products Limited. 

For many years 
an active golfer. 
curler, tennis and 
badminton player, 
he has given up this 
sort of vigorous re- 
laxation for the less 
strenuous but excit- 
ing sport of trout 
fishing. He is also 
an enthusiastic ama- 
teur photographer. 
He is particularly 
proud of a set of 
color pictures of 
two fine speckled 
trout, bot’ over five 
pounds, which he 
caught “with my favorite fly, a Zulu”. He 
is a member of the Stadacona Fish and 
Game Club and also holds memberships 
in the St. James’s and Mount Royal Clubs 
in Montreal and the Canadian Club in 
New York. 

As his company exports 95 per cent of 
the asbestos it mines, it is not surprising 
that Alfred Penhale is a world traveller. 
He has visited Europe and South and 
Central America and he recently returned 
from a business trip which took him to 
Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, France, Germany and the U.K. 

He feels that the mineral industry in 
Canada offers the greatest assurance for 
this country’s future. The great new base 
metal, iron ore and petroleum develop- 
ments make enormous contributions to 
the national economy, both directly and 
indirectly. The federal government recog- 
nizes this and has adopted a liberal policy 
towards the industry which has been an 
encouraging factor in this development. 
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A MAN’S ale 


“But Labatt’s IPA puts it right back in,” 
says Albert Chilcott, Toronto, Ontario 


No matter where you work, what 
you do, there comes a time when 
you crave an ale with real body 
and flavour to it. An ale exactly 
like IPA. IPA is Albert Chilcott’s 
ale... a man-size ale to take care 
of the man-size thirst you can 
expect in a foundry. IPA may be 
your ale, too. You should try it 
— soon. 

Find out about IPA... the ale 
that satisfies the man in you! Try 
IPA the next time you’re at your 
favourite hotel or tavern, the next 
time you order ale for your home. 
Start enjoying the ale with body 
...flavour...ZEST! The man’s 
ale—IPA! 


The swing is definitely to 
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Consult your Travel Agent or write to 
Barbados Publicity Committee 
37L Board of Trade Building, Montrea! 
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Notice of Dividend 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of thirty-seven and one-half cents 
(37'2c) per share has been declared for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1955 pay- 
able on July 15, 1955, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business June 
15, 1955. 

By Order of the Board. 

J. PLUMPTON, 
Secretary. 
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Protection in Building a New Home 


by William Sclater 


Building in Canada is booming along 
in unprecedented volume. The biggest 


- percentage of new capital investment is 


still going into construction, including 
new housing. 

These circumstances have resulted in 
the influx of many new builders into the 
housing field to meet the demands of the 
new homeowners. Some of these new 
builders are neither as experienced nor as 
financially secure as they should be, and 
many of the new homeowners, failing to 
take even elementary precautions to check 
the reputation and financial stability of 
the builder they engage, have had some 
unfortunate experiences. 

The proper time to do something about 
the possibility of such a situation arising 
is before contracting with a builder to put 
up a house. Make sure that he is a repu- 
table builder of sound financial standing. 
You can, of course, employ a_ lawyer. 
That is always advisable in a transaction 
of this kind. You can also make sure 
that a contract bond is taken out which 
will give you a surety that your house will 
be completed at no loss to you regardless 
of what happens to the builder. This is 
an insurance coverage designed specifical- 
ly for this purpose. 

The contract bond guarantees that the 
house will be completed in accordance 
with the specifications and at the con- 
tract price agreed upon up to the amount 
of the bond. 

Have your building contract drawn up 
clearly, stating the specifications in de- 
tail. If you have any difficulty in this 
matter take a look at the specifications 
drawn up by the VLA for veterans’ hous- 
ing. You can’t do much better. Know ex- 
actly what you are contracting for and 
make sure the builder knows too. In the 
event that your contract bond has to be 
exercised, there will be exact details to 
rely On, not vague verbal agreements that 
have no status in law. 

Another word to be careful with is 
“Holdback”. Monthly progress payments 
to the contractor should never be more 
than 85 per cent. There should be a 10 
per cent holdback until 60 days after com- 
pletion to give protection against faulty 
workmanship, defective materials or liens 
by sub-contractors and laborers who have 
not been paid by the contractor. The 
further five per cent holdback making up 
the 15 per cent should be retained for 12 
months after completion to protect against 





faulty workmanship or defects which may 
show up later. 

Contract bonds are generally writen 
for 50 per cent or 100 per cent coveraze. 
If the price of the new house is $25,0:0, 
then a 50 per cent contract bond will give 
protection up to 50 per cent of this 
amount, or $12,500. As any failure on 
the part of a builder is usually in the 
latter half of the contract, this is reckoned 
fair protection. If, for instance, the build- 
er gave up or abandoned the job halfway 
through, when $12,500 worth of work had 
been done, then the surety would take 
over and complete the job, in accordance 
with the contract for $12,500. 

The cost of the contract bond premium 
is based on the amount of the contract, 
not on the amount ofthe bond. Premium 
rate is $3.50 per thousand dollars. For a 
50 per cent bond the cost would be $87.50 
for the $12,500 involved. All premiums 
on contract bonds are on an annual 
basis. If the house is not completed and 
accepted within 12 months of the incep- 
tion of the bond, then a renewal premium, 
based on the amount of the uncompleted 
work remaining at the end of the 12- 
month period is charged at the same 
premium rate. ; 

The cost of a 100 per cent bond on a 
$25,000 house would be $131.25. The 
premium rate is $5.25 per thousand dol- 
lars. This, of course, gives complete 
coverage at any stage of construction. 





Check more than the plans. 
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The luxury of gracious living is reflected on the Monarch 


If you must work en route. the “Monarch” is especially for you. Here’s 
restful calm and quiet—a sense of spaciousness and privacy much like your 
study at home... . with service so prompt and so personal you never need 
stir from your seat. Yet, when the mood is upon you to roam, you may. For 
the whole plane is yours—from the long, luxurious sweep of the upper cabin 
to the gay and intimate atmosphere of the downstairs cocktail lounge. What- 
ever reasons you have for going abroad, you have extra good reasons for 
going by the “Monarch.” 

7-course dinner served from a silver trolley + Downstairs cocktail lounge + Cabin 
staff of 3 stewards and a stewardess + Full-size sleeper berths (extra) + “Super- 
Service” Stratocruiser + Only all first class service Montreal—London direct. 


Bookings through your travel 
agent, railway ticket office or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


MONTREAL * TORONTO 
VANCOUVER ® WINNIPEG 
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First Lady of the Senate 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“You are going to make me the most 

hated woman in Canada!” Mrs. Cair- 
ine Wilson protested when the late Pre- 
mier King first proposed that she enter 
the Canadian Senate. 

Mr. King replied imperturably that she 
had better let him be the judge of that. 
He had every confidence both in Cairine 
Wilson’s qualifications and in his own 
judgment. In this case he turned out to 
be right on both counts. 

The King proposal excited a good deal 
of early criticism, however. There was 
some masculine opposition in the Senate 
itself, as well as considerable protest from 
the West, where it was felt that the ap- 
pointment should have gone io Judge 
Emily Murphy, a tireless fighter for wom- 
en’s political rights, and especially for the 
right of a woman to sit in the Senate. But 
Mr. King went ahead with his plans and 
when the legal issue — whether women 
could constitutionally be regarded as per- 
sons—was finally settled, the controversy 
simmered down to the problem of what 
the Senator-elect should wear at the open- 
ing of Parliament. On this point, the pres 
poured out columns of advice, with one 
group arguing that she wear strictly tail- 
ored clothes to make her inconspicuous 
among her fellow-senators, and the other 
urging full evening dress to dramatize the 
shattering of a precedent. Eventually the 
new Senator made her appearance in a 
simple long-sleeved blue dress which es- 
tablished the principle that women sena- 
tors had the right to dress to suit them- 
selves. 

Another precedent was broken this 
spring when Senator Wilson tecame ihe 
first woman to preside from the Speaker's 
Chair in the Senate Chamber. On this oc- 
casion no one questioned the choice, and 
no one troubled to record what the Speak- 





er was wearing. 
Controversy and public comment have 

enty-five years ago Senator Cairine Wilson made history when she was appoint- a way of dying out in Senator Wilson's 
Canada’s first woman senator; this year, during the illness of the Speaker of the quiet presence. She has, as the late Mr. 
nate, the Honorable Wishart Robertson, she became the first woman to preside King was quick to recognize, every quali- 
'r the sessions of the Upper House. Here she poses in the Speaker's chair during fication for public life—tenacity, a highly 
lull between sittings. A quarter of a century ago a woman as Speaker would charged sense of public responsibility, and 
ve created a furor; that it is accepted now almost without comment is a tribute a great talent for organization. These are 
the. dignity and competence that Senator Wilson has always brought to the special gifts which, in many public figures, 
performance of her duties. have a tendency to announce themselves. 
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ABOVE: Senator Wilson’s home is the Manor House, a five-acre estate at Rockcliffe 
overlooking the Ottawa River. James Gill, a grandson, supervises the gardener. 
BELOW, LEFT: he poses on the rim of the pool and fountain designed by Felix 
Weihs de Weldon, watched by the senator’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. Angus Wilson, 
and the gardener. BELOW, RIGHT: A garden-party in aid of the World Fund of 
the YWCA brings a host of visitors to the well-kept lawns and beautiful gardens. 
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Senator Wilson’s distinction, though (n- 


mistakable, doesn’t announce itself; sie 
has none of the watchful glint and achi: v- 
ed presence of the public woman who } \s 
fought her way to eminence. The Sena or 
has never had to fight her way, and er j- 
nence for its own sake has never grea |\ 
interested her. 

Cairine Wilson has always regarced 
public life as a compulsion rather thar a 
career. She had, to begin with, wealth, «o- 
cial position and a happy family life. but 
she also had a restless concern with ihe 
world outside her own fortunate circ 'e, 
and she has always been ready to throw 
her energies into the work of any pubiic 
committee that compelled her sympatiiy 
Since her sympathies are wide, the con 
mittee work has naturally been prodigious. 
She is, among other things, Chairman of 
the Canadian-American Women’s Com- 
mittee; President of the Princess Alice 
Foundation for the Training of Youth 
Leaders; Vice-President of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses; Honorary President of 
the Ottawa Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, of the Save the Children Fund, 
and the National Federation of Liberal 
Women of Canada. 


There is little in Senator Wilson’s man- 
ner to suggest the enormous drive and 
energy that have gone into this active life. 
She is gentle, relaxed, and rarely in a 
hurry. Easily interested, she is ready to 
discuss any general topic, with candor and 
at length. The subject she is most likely 
to enter into with reluctance is herself. 

By temperament, Senator Wilson is a 
worker rather than a fighter. To the writ- 
er, who interviewed her for The Liberal 
some years ago, she admitted that she 
would far rather spend her energies in 
building up a good cause than in battling 
aggressively against a bad one; and this 
is probably the reason that she has never 
been an ardent feminist. Women by 
themselves, she feels, can do little to 
change the face of politics. It is a large 
enough task for both sexes, working to- 
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ther with all the wisdom and tolerance ever accused her of personal ambition. 
-y can command. At the same time, she Cairine Wilson followed family prece- 









. fs ognizes that women in politics are ex- dent both in her politics and in her sen- 
nator -ted to muster rather more of these spe-  atorship. Her father, the Honorable Rob- 
Seni qualities than men. ert Mackay, was a Liberal Senator, and 
seit Since World War II Senator Wilson’s she was brought up in the political tradi- 
F ef interest, both in the Senate and in’ tion of Fox and Bright, Gladstone and la ‘ 
rded United Nations, has been in the prob- Morley. Her marriage to Norman Wilson, On riO 
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1 of displaced persons and immigration. a former Member of Parliament for Rus- 
fully realizes the difficulties involved sell County, increased her interest in pol- 
a more generous immigration scheme; _ itical organization, and shortly after her 
: while the elements in the situation are marriage she joined ‘the Women’s Com- 

























Residential & Day School 
for Girls. Grades I-XIII 
and Vocational. Valuable 
entrance scholarships. 
Full information about 
the new Semester plan 
may be obtained 
by writing for 
the Prospectus. 













REV. S. L. OSBORNE, 
B.A., B.D., Mus.D., Th.D. , 


Principal 
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Senator Wilson is decorated with the insignia of the French Legion of Honor by Residential and Day School 


His Excellency, M. Hubert Guerin, the French ambassador. This was awarded For Girls 
for her work on behalf of French refugee children. Kindergarten to Senior Matriculation. 
High Academic Record . . . Home Eco- 
bborn, so is Cairine Wilson's belief that mittee that helped to bring the Liberal momics ... Art... Music ... Sports. 
e first law of privilege is that it must be Party and Mr. King into power. Later she | Complete modern equipment: Science 
Laboratories . . . Swimming Pool 


ared. It is one of her deepest convictions. became chairman of the Administrative 
The Wilsons live in a big house in Committee of the National Federation of 
ckcliffe, Ottawa. It had to be big, since Liberal Women of Canada. 
ere were eight children to grow up in Meanwhile, her increasing r2sponsibili- 
Most of the children are married now, ties as the mother of a growing family 
t there are any number of grandchildren didn’t divert her from public life—she 
return and fill the house, in addition to simply drew her family into the orbit of 
constant stream of displaced persons of her own enthusiasm. The Wilson home 
irying nationalities. was always wide open both to youth and 
It is probably truer of Cairine Wilson to ideas, and in 1930 she founded the Na- 
in of most people that for her “the mis- tional Organization of Young Liberals, 
ies of the world are misery” and will with her own family and their friends as 
t let her rest. In her case the obvious nucleus. On her own initiative she sent 
medy for both the misery and restless- streams of young people across the coun- 
ss has been constant steady organiza- try to do political field work and study 
m and work. Most of the work is vol- the needs and opportunities of Canada. 
tary and a great deal of it is sheer There are many mature Canadians today 
udgery. The reward can be either the who learned from Cairine Wilson how to 
atification of personal ambition or the combine political enthusiasm with a sense 
nse of a quieted conscience in the face of public responsibility. In her own mind 
the world’s desperate need. No one who _ the two qualities have always been insep- 
S‘ met and known Senator Wilson has arabie. 


Gymnasium ... Spacious Playing Fields. 


Principal: 
Miss Grace Macnaughton, M.A. (Edin.) 
For Prospectus write to Secretary-Bursar. 
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i lr / CUCIYONC appreciates he best... 


Fifty million times a day ice-cold Coca-Cola 
brings a bright little lift to people on the go... taste 


people everywhere appreciate that lively, bracing 


... the happy sparkle of Coke... and the 
for the bit of quick energy Coke provides makes way it puts them back on the go refreshed. And 


it the perfect refreshment. No wonder active | you? — How about one for you right now? 


Fifty million times a day .. . at home, at work 
or while at play “‘There’s nothing like a Coke!”’ 
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COCA-COLA LTD, 





